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e Citizen as Public Servant 


“BE AN ACTIVE, LIVING PART OF YOUR TIMES” 
By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, Chairman, United States Atomic Energy Commission 
Commencement Address Delivered at University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, June 14, 1948 


VERY individual has a philosophy. Sometimes it is 

explicit and articulate; more often it is not, but it 

is there nonetheless. Similarly every generation has 
a philosophy, a theme, a major premise. When my genera- 
tion sat where you graduates of '48 sit today, we, as a 
generation, had a rather definite philosophy. This guiding 
general principle of those of us who in the Twenties were 
at about the age and time of life you are today, can -be 
summed up in this phrase: 


“TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE.” 


The idea was a simple one; it was almost universally 
accepted ; it seemed eminently sensible. If everyone devoted 
himself to his own success, to his own advancement, if every- 
one took care of Number One, and concentrated on that 

why obviously the sum total of the successes of all the 
Number Ones would be prosperity and happiness all around, 
an end to poverty, in brief a golden era. 

‘Taking care of Number One, the philosophy of my gen- 
eration, was not however confined to individuals, and the 
careers of individuals. It applied to groups. If farmers 
looked out for their own interests, if organized labor and 
industrial management did the same for their respective 
interests, if physicians and lawyers and bankers and bond 
salesmen and ship-builders and merchants—each looked out 
for Number One then all the Number Ones would be looked 
out tor. 

The same philosophy dominated international relations of 
the 'wenties. Since we felt this was a good philosophy 
for individuals and for groups, naturally it was a sound 
idea among nations too. If the United Sta’ 2s concentrated 
on advancing the welfare of the United States, and if 
Germany did the same, and Britain the same, and France 
and Russia and all the other nations, then by the philosophy 


of “Look out for Number One,” by each nation paying 
strict attention to its own business, the sum total would be 
prosperity and peace for all. 

The idea seemed sound; it was what we then liked to 
call “just plain common sense.” We had made the simple 
discovery that not only was poverty unnecessary but so was 
war. To make sure of it, all the Number Ones who were 
each going to look out for himself, got together and signed 
an eloquent piece of paper agreeing that there would be no 
more wars. 

For a time the idea worked wonderfully well. A great 
many of us, just out of college and professional school or 
just beginning in business looked out for Number One, and 
found it surprisingly profitable. It was, by and large, a 
time of easy earning and free spending. We did not know 
then, as we do now, that in a time of rising prices, of in- 
flating values, you really have to be very dumb indeed to 
fail to make money. So, in our naivete, we attributed this 
easy success to our own great talents for money-making, 
and to the fine education in self-advancement we had re- 
ceived, and for which we had been awarded diplomas from 
the universities of the land. 

Nations found the idea worked well, too. We protected 
our own industries by high tariffs, and other nations took 
measures they deemed appropriate to take care of their 
prosperity. “Taxes were low, and the budget was balanced. 
What need was there for expensive armies and navies, since 
we had a piece of paper that said, officially, that war had 
been outlawed? With every interest watching out for its 
own pickings, the President could take a long nap every 
afternoon, and Congress a rest several months out of every 
term. 

But to say that Taking Care of Number One did not 
work is a masterpiece of understatement. Judged by the 
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implacable and merciless test of results — a prostrating de- 
pression followed by a terrible war — it was soon made 
clear that the philosophy of my generation was somehow, 
tragically in error. 

Each man took care of himself, but the sum total of all 
this self-reliance was that the devil not oniy took the hind- 
most but the foremost and those in berween. Each nation 
tended to its own affairs, but the net result was not the 
end of war, but the greatest war of all time. 


The art of self-government, the whole process of Govern- 
ment that had seemed so irrelevant, so inconsequential to 
us who thought we had found the golden way, became 
suddenly the center of our greatest concern. A _ business 
depression of great severity brought us all to the brink of 
collapse. Many of our leading citizens, who had thereto- 
fore never given a thought to Government. except as a minor 
irritation, gave up their business to devote themselves en- 
tirely to Government, in order to pull us out of this havoc. 
Later they put their own interests aside to work in Govern- 
ment, in order to help win a war, a war their own sons 
were fighting. 

Some of our generation, thinking it over later, felt that 
it might have been better if they had concerned themselves 
with Government sooner, before the day came when they 
saw so many people’s life-savings go down the drain. They 
wondered it it wouldn’t have been smarter to have come 
to Washington, or to have concerned themselves more with 
the kind of men chosen to go to Washington, before a war 
was on, while there was still time perhaps to do something 
to prevent war, than to have put off their interest in Govern- 
ment until that day when they walked down that long, 
long station corridor to see their sons off to military train- 
ing camp, to wish them bon voyage on their journey to 
possible mutilation and death in some far-off jungle or beach. 

Yes, we, your fathers and your grandfathers have done 
some sober thinking since the good old days of the Twenties 
when we worshipped at the altar of Personal Success. 

There is sound precedent — a great deal of it, and very 
impressive it is too — for a commencement speaker to com- 
mend to the young graduates, that they follow in the philos- 
ophy of the speaker’s own generation. I must depart from 
that precedent today. I can’t honestly recommend “Take 
care of Number One” as a philosophy for your generation. 

Why was it wrong? Well, the explanations are various. 
There are some who would say the philosophy was doomed 
to fail because it contravenes the moral law, since it em- 
bodies the glorification of self; that its failure was foretold 
by the teachings of the Old and the New Testaments. But 
there is no need for such speculations, not this afternoon 
at least. I certainly cannot commend that philosophy to 
you, whatever the reasons. For its results alone are sufficient 
to mark it a failure, not worthy of repetition as a major 
premise for your own individual lives, or as a principle of 
our national life, or as a principle of international relations. 

No, I cannot commend to your generation the philosophy 
of my own. What I propose in its stead I can compress in 
this phrase: 

“Be an active, living part of your times.” 


Do a good job and attain success in your chosen field; 
ves, definitely. Be self-reliant, yes. But self-sufficient, self- 
centered, self-loving — no, not that. Become an active 
part of your time — this I propose as the best, though clearly 
a most difficult, alternative to the idea of each man with- 
drawing into the shell of self-preoccupation, of concern 
solely about his own success. 


I speak of “your times.” What kind of times will yours 


be? And what do I mean by being an active, living part of 
that time? 

I can best suggest what I have in mind by quoting to you 
the remarks of two men. 

First I quote from Warren Gamaliel Harding, 28th 
President of the United States, who, I think it is fair to 
say, exemplified to a degree the central philosophy of the 
generation of the Twenties, a generation that with infinite 
appropriateness made him and his associates our corporeal 
and symbolic leaders. 

This is what President Harding is reported to have said: 
“Government, after all, is a simple thing.” 

Next I quote the comment of Dr. Albert Einstein, whose 
brain has comprehended abstractions and arabesques of the 
intellect quite beyond most of us: “Politics” the great 
mathematician said, meaning I take it the whole art of 
government, “Politics is more difficult than physics.”” And 
for physics I think we may substitute science, all science. 

There you have it. The times, of which I urge you to 
be an active living part, will be chiefly occupied, indeed 
“dominated” is not too strong a word, with these two: 
physics and politics, or more accurately science and govern- 
ment. 

First, as to the role of science in the drama of your time. 

The assertion that science (taken together with the tech- 
nologies based on physical science) is a dominant fact with 
which your generation must reckon is surely one that re- 
quires little elaboration, certainly not to you who only three 
years ago read the astounding headlines of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and only a few weeks ago the accounts of man- 
made cosmic rays and of multibillion volt atom-smashers. 
One need but refer to atomic science (to mention but one 
branch) and how that science has spurred progress in the 
search for the cause of disease, how it is helping to throw 
light on the ancient mysteries of growth in plants and in 
animals, the way it is opening fresh fields in industry in 
the development of quite new materials and metals. One 
need but point to the probability that in your life-time there 
will be created new sources of energy that may shape the 
future of the undeveloped continents of the world. These 
and other developments and opportunities in various sectors 
of science are almost as fresh and new as the diplomas you 
carry away with you this day. 

What do I mean when I urge you to play an active part 
in science? I do not, of course, suggest that the members of 
your generation must all adopt science and engineering as 
a life’s work. What I do urge is that, as an educated citizen, 
that is to say a privileged citizen, you keep informed of the 
essentials, of the basic facts. For it is chiefly upon the lay 
citizen, informed about science but not its practitioner, that 
the country must depend in determining the use to which 
science is put, in resolving the many public policy questions 
that scientific discoveries constantly force upon us. 

Science itself, of course, is neither good for mankind nor 
is it evil; it is, in itself, neither beneficent or destructive. 
How its findings are used — whether for good or for ill — 
these are matters largely for the good judgment, in human 
affairs, of all citizens, scientists and non-scientists; but they 
should be informed citizens. 

You need not, of course, have the detailed knowledge 
that the professional scientist must have. But in the field 
of atomic sciences, as one example, you should know the 
elementary principles and the basic concepts, and the prog- 
ress of their development. You should have a knowledge 
of the methods and principles of scientific inquiry, and how 
that method differs from the method of the politician or 
administrator or executive, skilled in the arts of govern- 
ment or of business. 
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For all of you who have had a course in the fundamentals 
of any of the physical sciences — and most of you have — 
this will not be difficult, particularly in view of the im- 
provement now taking place in scientific journalism for lay 
readers. 

The quickened pace of scientific discovery and develop- 
ment will touch and affect all manner of issues of concern 
to you, some of them matters of life and death. These will 
be issues bearing upon the security of the nation, upon the 
state of mind of your communities (ranging from blind 
fear and panic to calm and prudent judgment) issues of 
health, of investment opportunities, of what we need by way 
of armies, navies and air forces — this list could be extended 
indefinitely in length and variety. 

So whether you are going into business or the law or 
journalism or farming or any of a number of lines of work, 
I urge that you become a living part of that vital fact of 
your times that is covered by the term “science.” 

I said, a few moments ago, that Government and Science 
would, in my opinion, be the two towering facts of your 
generation and I have spoken briefly of science. 

Let me state more precisely what I mean when I urge 
you to be active in Government. Do I mean what we call 
“good citizenship,” that is keeping informed on public ques- 
tions by reading and listening to the radio and attending 
forums, by remembering to vote, and never neglecting to 
put the wastepaper neatly at the curb during Clean-Up- 
Your-Town week? Yes, of course. But that won't be 
enough, not for what you are going to encounter in the 
Fifties of this century. 

Well, surely 1 don’t mean that every man and woman 
to whom this country has given the high privilege of a 
college education, and who has the qualifications, should 
actually spend a part of his life in some form of public 
service ! 

That is exactly what I am proposing. 

In the next three decades | urge that every educated per- 
son who is qualified.to do so, plan definitely to set aside 
a number of years for the rendering of service in the legisla- 
tive, or executive branches of his local, state or federal 
government, and that as nearly as possible this be full-time 
service. 

1 am proposing a widespread rotation of the not-too- 
pleasant duties of the public service. And I do not mean 
merely part-time or ‘‘dollar-a-year” service alone. Nor in 
my opinion will it meet the situation to put this public 
service off until you are of retirement age. 

I propose that, out of the best and most productive years 
of your life you should carve out a segment in which you 
put your private career aside to serve your community and 
your country, and thereby to serve your children, your neigh- 
bors, your fellow men, and the cause of freedom. 

Today our concept of what constitutes a decent society, 
our ‘deepest moral convictions, our ideas of self-government, 
these are all the targets of the fury of extremism, of fanati- 
cism, both abroad and at home. The threat to our institu- 
tions is not one that military force can remove or from 
which it alone can protect us. Nor is it a crisis of a few 
months’ or a few years’ duration; we face, I fear, a decade, 
more probably a generation, of continued tension, a period 
in which one pressure will follow another, a period in which 
alarms and excursions alternate with “sweet talk” of peace 
and of normalcy, of easy solutions that will cost us almost 
nothing — cost us nething but the whole of our moral 
principles and the heart of our liberties. 

This period will not only call for steadfastness and faith, 
but for great skills in self-government, great judgment and 
open-mindedness in the development of public policies, and 


creativeness in all the arts of Government. In these cir- 
cumstances we must summon all of our talents for citizen- 
ship, for self-government, for public service as we chart our 
course through these dark waters. 

By whom will the public services be manned? By 
mediocrity and by hacks? Or by our very ablest citizens? 
I say it must be the latter, and it is for that reason I have 
made this proposal of a citizens’ universal public service. 

In the Twenties, in the era of Common Sense, Govern- 
ment was something way off yonder, something really quite 
unimportant. We were well content to permit people we 
thought not quite respectable or not quite good enough for 
the competitive struggle, to run Government. 

In those days the sort of proposal I have just made would 
have sounded quite mad. Our own careers where what 
counted. Why in the world should anyone break into his 
career to associate with a bunch of politicos in the city 
council, or the state legislature, or in Congress? We would 
have asked, in some indignation: What sense does it make 
for a fine physician to bother with veterans’ hospitals, or a 
distinguished scientist or engineer to bother trying to give 
special quality to a government research laboratory, or a 
rising young business executive to bring modern ideas of 
management into public works? That just wouldn’t have 
made sense. 

Well, we were sensible, all right, we of the Twenties. 
Government wasn’t important, we thought, and by the time 
we found out that we were wrong, it was pretty late, very 
late indeed. 

I urge your generation not to drift into the same error. 
I say to you that there is no one in this country, however 
talented, however well-trained, however ambitious, who can 
safely adopt the attitude toward local or federal Govern- 
ment, in all its many ramifications, that we of the Twenties 
adopted. Upon the ability and integrity and judgment of 
men and women in Government — whether they be mediocre 
and mere political hacks and windbags, or whether they be 
superior, well-trained and independent — upon them too 
many grave decisions depend these days to permit anyone 
to assert that his career is too important to be bothered by 
the irrelevance of Government service. 

And we all remember with pride that in the early forma- 
tive years of the Republic, full time public service, though 
at least as distasteful as today, was not thought beneath the 
talents or the dignity of the ablest and most successful of 
men. By any measure Mr. Washington and Mr. Jefferson 
were not the least able citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

The maintenance of peace — or atomic warfare? Is 
that important to you as an individual? To your children? 

Business stability — or depression? Is that important: I 
mean important to you? 

Sensible taxation and fiscal policies — or the kind that 
bankrupt us? Important? 

World trade — or a contracting economic isolation? 
Scientific progress, outdistancing the world, or the hamstring- 
ing of scientific enterprise? Public education on a flourishing 
basis, or in a state of collapse? 

Are these things important to you? To your families? 

They are indeed. And by and large most of these questions 
are determined, the course laid out, by men in the public 
service. They had better be the best men and women we 
have, since these are among the most important questions we 
have. 

I hope I have made it clear that I’m not urging that 
everyone pursue public service, in some form, as a life 
career. Not at all. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to 
think that the idea of public service as a life-time career 
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has certain severe limitations, judged by present-day public 
needs. 

What I urge is a fluid kind of citizen-service, in which 
men and women move from private life into public service 
for a period of years, and then back to private life. Thus 
thére will be an almost ideal situation, as I see it, in this: 
On their return to private life, we will have private citizens 
experienced in firsthand knowledge of public affairs and of 
the special difficulties that beset the public servant; we will 
have public servants whose judgment will be enriched by 
recent experience in the day-to-day problems of private affairs. 
The careers of the Founder of the University of Virginia, 
and of its present distinguished President and Chancellor are 
illustrations of what I have in mind. 

Such a plan has a number of advantages to the country. 
The proposal also has in it an element of common fairness. 
It seems only right to me that the grim and disagreeable 
tasks that so often are the lot of the responsible public 
servant should not be exacted of him for an indefinite 
period, but should be rotated among all who have an equal 
stake in these grave issues. 


There are these days many gloomy predictions about the 
future, sometimes profoundly gloomy. It is, indeed, not un- 
common to hear responsible and well-informed men foretell 
mankind’s suicide, predict a cataclysm that will bring the 
end of our civilization in the not distant future. 

I do not share this gloom, nor these forebodings of utter 
catastrophe. Of course, no man in his right mind can mini- 
mize the hazards of the gathering storm, or fail to see that 
troubled days and years lie ahead. I am sure there is no 
time to waste. But I have confidence that the philosophy of 
‘Take Care of Number One” has so clearly been demon- 
strated a tragic failure that it will not be embraced again 
in your generation; that despite occasional (and quite hu- 
man) relapses from time to time we will not again be led 
down that road. More than that, I belive there is a good 
chance that we shall more and more apply in our daily aftairs 
and public policies the moral precepts and ethical standards 
mankind over thousands of years has learned, with such 
pain, may not be lightly ignored nor disregarded. I firmly 
believe that your generation intends to be and will become 
an active living part of your times. 


The Meaning of Freedom 


A STRUGGLE FOR THE MINDS AND SPIRITS OF MEN 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Honorary Chancellor of Union College 
Delivered at Union College Commencement, Schenectady, N. Y., June 13, 1948 


APPRECIATE highly this opportunity to speak to a 
group of young men, who, if the past is any guide, 
will soon be playing an important part in the life of 
our nation and of the world. I am confident that you go 
forth well-equipped, in the sense that you have learned much 
useful information. That, of course is good. I hope that 
you are also educated in the sense of understanding the proc- 
esses of our society and having faith in them. Of that I 
am less confident. That lack of confidence does not reflect 
on your particular college and its educational methods. Upon 
the contrary, a college like Union, which is relatively small 
and which has fine old traditions, is more apt to develop 
spiritual qualities than is a larger, newer institution. If I 
have doubt, it is because, in recent years, there has been a 
tendency throughout our land to concentrate upon technical 
utilitarian knowledge and to break contact with the faiths 
of the past that have inspired and formed our institutions. 
The American people have become a people who are long 
on facts, but short on faith. A great gap has opened be- 
tween our practices and the faith that created them and 
justifies them. So, when we have to face, as we do today, 
the challenge of an alien faith, we are apt to be bewildered 
and confused. We say that we believe in “‘democracy”. 
But communists too profess to believe in “democracy” and 
they use that word even more glibly than we do. At that 
point we are puzzled, because while we have been brought 
up to say that we believe in democracy, our statement has 
become somewhat ritualistic. We incant a word, but have 
lost understanding of the content of that word. We are 
vaguely aware of the fact that our democracy is something 
more than a mechanical device for recording votes. But 
the deeper significance of our institutions often eludes us. 
I know of this from my own experience. Last year at 
Moscow, when discussing the future government of 
Germany, we of the American Delegation had to prepare a 
statement on the meaning to us of “democracy”. We found 


that a difficult task and I was not satisfied that we did it 
adequately. 

The alienation of faith from practice puts our nation at 
a grave disadvantage. For the struggle that is going on, 
while partly material, is above all a struggle for the minds 
and spirits of men. It is a struggle that can be won only 
by those whose practices are supported by a dynamic and 
convincing faith. 

The trouble we are now in could not have occurred dur- 
ing the preceding century. Our nation was founded by men 
who had faith and who consciously fashioned our institutions 
to reflect that faith. They took a Christian view of the 
nature of man. They believed in a divine Creator who had 
endowed all men with certain inalienable rights. They be- 
lieved in a moral law and in its concepts of justice, love and 
righteousness. They believed that knowledge of right and 
wrong was at least potential in every human individual. 
They believed that men had a duty not only to God, but 
to fellow man, and that each should feel a sense of mission 
and should exercise self-control and self-sacrifice in the in- 
terest of others. 

It was these beliefs that formed our political institutions. 
The purpose, as put in the opening paragraph of the Federal- 
ist Papers, was to show men everywhere, by our example, 
that it was possible to establish a government which would 
be good in that it would substitute “reflection and choice” 
for “accident and force”. If, however, government is to be 
based on reflection and choice, it is necessary to determine 
whose reflection and choice shall prevail and how. Our 
founders decided not to give that choice to absolute rulers 
or dictators, but to men who would be chosen by, and be 
responsible to, the people as a whole. They believed that 
it was morally wrong for one man to possess arbitrary power 
over his fellow men; that that relationship would corrupt 
him who ruled and would debase those who were ruled if, 
in fact, they acquiesced in being ruled. Furthermore, be- 
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lieving in a moral law and in general awareness of right 
and wrong, they concluded that the composite of individual 
judgments would be more apt to reflect the moral law than 
the judgments of absolute and self-perpetuating rulers. They 
elieved that individuals could be trusted with responsibility 
because their sense of duty would make them responsible. 
Most important of all, believing'in the rights and dignity 
of the human personality, they established restraints so that 
no majority, however large or powerful, could coerce the 
conscience or reason of a minority, and so that each man, 
however hun bl 
ment and engage in peaceful self-expression. 

In that way our institutions dealt with the perplexing 
problem of change. Change is inevitable. It is an inexorable 
law of life. However, men usually fail when it comes to 
institutionalizing change. Internationally, there is an almost 
complete absence of political machinery for peaceful change. 
Even within states there are not usually found adequate 
processes for peaceful change. When change is thus left to 
accident and force, events follow a familiar pattern. The 
status quo prevails until the forces for change pile up and 
finally break through with violence. That violence destroys 
not only what ought to be changed but much that ought to 
be preserved. It generates such hatred and cruelty that the 
vood ends sought seldom are attained. The final result is 
usually not progress but merely the substitution of one evil 
for another. 

The great political difference between the western de- 
mocracies and the communist states is that the western de- 
mocracies have developed, internally, processes for peaceful 
change whereas communism relies upon violent methods. 
“Only in the remote future’ says Stalin can there be a 
“peaceful path of development”. In the meantime, the com- 
munistic tactic is to “smash” with violence. 

There is, I fear, a widespread failure both to understand 
the significance of our political institutions and to defend 
them on their real merits. 

Many seek to defend our democracy on the ground that 
it produces great material wealth. They cite the large num- 
ber of automobiles and radios that our economy produces 
and think that that ought to persuade others to follow in our 
way. In fact, that argument falls on deaf ears and that is 
is it should be. ‘Those who seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness may have material things added to 
them. But these material things are by-products and never 
in themselves an Adequate end. Once material output is 
looked to as the sole or primary justification of any system, 
that in itself is evidence of moral bankruptcy. So, while 
material productivity is good, because it can free men from 
wordly cares and give increased opportunity for spiritual 
and intellectual growth, material wealth is never in itself 
in end or justification. 

Some rally to the defense of our institutions because they 
are fearful of change. It is typical that people should divide 
in terms of the static and dynamic—on one side are those 
who would preserve things as they are and on the other 
those who would change them. But to oppose 
communism merely because it is dynamic and seeks change 
is both wrong and stupid. It is wrong because existing in- 
stitutions are never perfect and man’s first earthly task is 
to seek change so that God's will will be done on earth 
more nearly as it is done in heaven. It is Stupid because, 
since change is inevitable, the static never prevails long as 
avainst the forces working for change. 


side are 


Communism, in its present challenge, seeks to manoeuvre 
the free societies into the position of being the defenders of 
the status quo, leaving communism as the proponent of 


le or however alone, could enjoy self-develop- . 


change. We must not allow ourselves to be drawn into 
that death trap. The fact is that the great glory of the free 
societies is that they have found ways to assure that change 
will occur steadily, selectively and without disrespect for 
human individuality. During the last 150 years and more, 
the political institutions of the free societies have brought 
about social and economic change so immense that condi- 
tions in any one of these societies today would completely 
bewilder those who lived there 100 or 50 years ago. These 
changes have, in the main, been peaceful changes. There 
has been little reliance on coercion, terrorism or violence 
and the changes effected have increased the opportunity 
of the individual to develop according to the dictates of his 
conscience and reason. Laborers are no longer treated as 
mere tools of production, like animals or machines. Women 
have been freed from grave disabilities. Economically, in- 
dividual initative, experimental and competitive, has worked 
an industrial revolution so that men, with less physical effort, 
can produce much more. Graduated income taxes and death 
duties effect a very considerable distribution of production 
in accordance with need. Infant mortality has been greatly 
reduced, health generally improved and the span of life 
lengthened. Education has become general and the develop- 
ment of spiritual life has been made free of political in- 
hibitions. The free societies have, in short, demonstrated 
that it is possible to bring about change in accordance with 
“reflection and choice” rather than “accident and force” 
and they have shown that such peaceful and selective change 
is good, 

‘There is no evidence to show that comparable good re- 
sults can be achieved under proletariat dictatorship. Such 
dictatorship derives from atheistic and materialistic philoso- 
phy. Under that view individuals have no God-given rights 
and there is no moral law. Accordingly, it is justifiable 
to seek as the supreme end the supremacy of a class and 
to break individuals who do not lend themselves to that end. 
So, to use Stalin’s words, government represents “rule un- 
restricted by law and based on force’; it invokes violence 
to effect the changes upon which the dictators decide and 
it depends upon purge, coercion and terror to sustain that 
change. 

Many are impressed by the high sounding professions of 
revolutionists and by the zeal of those who would employ 
force to effect a Utopia. It seems to some that when men 
are willing to die and kill for their faith they must surely 
be right and that methods of violence will hasten the de- 
sired ends. There is undeniably a contagion about such 
fanaticism. But, as history has shown time after time, and 
as it is showing again today where communism prevails, 
Utopias are not achieved by methods of violence and 
coercion. Such means defeat themselves and the good ends 
sought do not, in fact, arrive. 

So, communism is to be rejected—not because it seeks 
change, but because it seeks change in ways that are evil and 
self-defeating. I hope the day will never come when the 
American nation will be the champion of the status quo. 
Once that happens, we shall have forfeited, and rightly 
forfeited, the support of the unsatisfied, of those who are 
the victims of inevitable imperfections, of those who, young 
in years or spirit, believe that they can make a better world 
and of those who dream dreams and want to make their 
dreams come true. It is precisely to such that our institu- 
tions ought to appeal and to them, in the past, our institu- 
tions did appeal. As Lincoln said of our Declaration of 
Independence: “It was not the mere matter of the separation 
of the colonies from the mother land, but something in that 
Declaration giving liberty, not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to the world for all future time. It was 
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that which gave promise that in due time the weights should 
be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that all should 


have an equal chance.”” That quality in our institutions 
once caught the imagination of peoples everywhere, partic- 
ularly those who were dissatisfied, who were oppressed and 
those who sought a better world. They called what we 
were doing, “the great American experiment” and we were 
to them “freedom enlightening the world.” Americans were 
welcomed everywhere because, it was judged, they were 
working in a common human cause. We knew what we 
were doing, and why we were doing it, and the influence 
of our faith and works spread throughout the world, so 
that we had with other peoples a sort of spiritual alliance. 

That seems to have changed. It is not because our in- 
stitutions have failed us, for they still produce bountifully 





and they still work to effect peaceful change in the interest 
of enlarged individual opportunity. The trouble is that our 
understanding and our faith have lapsed. We take our 
institutions for granted and when they are challenged, we 
seek to defend them on false grounds. That is why, for 
the first time in our national history, we are on the defensive. 

It is for such reasons that I express my concern over the 
nature of the education of our people. It is good to have 
technical learning and to push forward the frontiers of our 
knowledge. But that alone is not good enough. It is necessary 
also to know the great deeds which our forebears wrought 
by faith; it is necessary to have communion with the great 
crowd of witnesses with whom we also are compassed about. 
Then, and only then, can we run well the race that is set 
before us. 


Where Freedom Begins 


MAKE THE “VICIOUS CIRCLE” A “VIRTUOUS CIRCLE” 
By CHARLES LUCKMAN, President, Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Delivered at the 25th General Management Conference of the American Management Association 


New York City, New York, June 9, 1948 


R. Chairman, Mr. Dodd, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The more than gracious introduction of your presi- 
dent certainly indicates why I have a personal en- 
thusiasm for the American industrial system. I want to 
see it continued, because I believe in Freedom :— 
—Freedom in our political and religious life. 
—Freedom in our educational life. 
—Freedom in our race relations and in our civil rights. 


I also believe deeply in freedom in our economic life— 
not only as an end in itself—but as a means toward eco- 
nomic health and abundance. Like all things, Freedom has 
its price. We must pay that price by working even greater 
miracles in the future than we have in the past. We may 
not get the credit for those miracles, but we shall certainly 
get the blame if they do not occur. For our economic way 
of life is more heavily burdened than ever before. 

Today, our nation faces three tremendous problems. The 
first is the frightening reality of inflation. The second is 
the compelling need to provide economic aid to what re- 
mains of a free society. The third is the tragic necessity to 
rearm ourselves for security, in a world that has not yet 
learned how to outlaw war. All three problems have a 
common denominator—their dependence on increased pro- 
ductivity. Our present strength, magnificent as it is, will 
not suffice. Something new must be added. 

I have come before you today to submit the proposition 
that new vigor and vitality can only be achieved through 
greater industrial productivity. 

Without getting technical, productivity can be defined 
as the process of getting more units of production per man- 
hour, per machine. This means that with the same number 
of workers, and using the same machinery, we produce an 
extra amount of products every hour. 

At this point I think it is most important to make a very 
clear distinction between “production” and “productivity.” 
These are two very different things. Suppose you have an 
apple tree that produces 500 apples. You can double pro- 
duction by planting another apple tree with the same yield. 
That is more production. But if, through added skill and 
effort, you get that first apple tree to yield 600 apples in- 
stead of 500, you have increased productivity. 


That difference is a vital one. Just as it takes years to 
grow an apple tree, so it takes years to expand a nation’s 
industrial system. As a nation, we simply cannot afford to 
wait for the building of new plants. Time is of the essence 
in meeting the threat of inflation. Time is of the essence in 
putting the Marshall Plan to work. Time is of the essence 
in rearming our country. We must make the existing trees 
yield more apples. The extra apples—in terms of food, 
fuels and machinery—will be a bonus which should be di- 
vided as follows: 

—A share to Labor in the form of higher wages. 

—A share to the public in the form of lower prices. 

—A share to the stockholders in the form of higher divi- 
dends. 


Thus, the obvious result of increased productivity is more 
products, at lower prices, for more people. 

Now, without trying to fasten blame on anyone, I want 
to give a rather extreme illustration of how this process 
has worked in reverse. In Cambridge, where I conduct my 
business, there is a need for at least 4,200 houses. This 
need is not being filled. And why not? Well, one answer 
comes from the bricklayer. Before this last war he used to 
earn $1.71 an hour. Today he earns $2.37 an hour. Be- 
fore the war he laid 1,000 bricks a day. Today he limits 
himself to 540 bricks for the same 8-hour day. Thus the 
cost to the homeowner of laying each brick has risen from 
1i%4¢ to 3%¢. 

So it is also with plumbers, carpenters, electricians and 
all the other building-trades craftsmen. Since 1940, their 
average pay has increased 76%. That is good. But the 
catch is, their average output of work has declined 38% 
below the prewar level. That is bad. Here is a crying ex- 
ample of decreasing productivity, and its result—fewer 
products, at higher prices, for fewer people. 

I believe most labor leaders are well aware that when 
“pork chops” and “wage earners” get into a race, the wage 
earner always loses. He is slower on his feet than a pork 
chop. For the last 7 years, wage increases have always 
lagged behind a rising cost of living. Neither Labor nor 
Management can break out of that vicious circle simply by 
blaming each other for getting into it in the first place. 
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There is blame enough to spread around—blame enough to 
go all around the spiral of higher wages and profits, Labor- 
Management conflict, and loss of production because of 
strikes. The only way for us to escape is to force our in- 
dustrial machine to turn out more goods at lower prices. 
We must keep the vigorous blood of increased productivity 
circulating through the whole body of our economy. 

I am convinced that, without building any new plants, 
we can quickly raise the level of our industrial productivity 
by at least 10%. This conservative percentage represents 
a lot of money. American industry contributes over 50 bil- 
lions of dollars a year to the national income. A 10% in- 
crease in productivity represents over 5 billion dollars a 
year. Today that treasure is buried. It must be recovered. 

If put to work it would run the whole Federal Govern- 
ment for almost two months. It would carry the Marshall 
Plan for a year. It would build over a half million houses. 
It would provide the money we need to run all the public 
and private schools and colleges in the entire United States 
for the next two years. And in countless other ways, the 
10° increase could be used effectively to buttress our na- 
tional solvency, which has become progressively weakened 
by the erosion of inflation. 

Domestic shortages, which have already sent prices sky- 
high, will be intensified by the impact of the Marshall Plan. 
In this connection, | think the man in the street has been 
somewhat misled. Most discussions of the Marshall Plan 
are in terms of “billions of dollars.” This is a mistake. As 
Mr. Justice Holmes once said: “Think things, not words.” 
We must get used to thinking things, not money. The dol- 
lars are merely a medium of exchange. What the Marshall 
Plan really calls for is “billions of products.” For example, 
during the next 12 months we in this country must send: 

201 million bushels of grain 
2% million bales of cotton 
51 million pounds of meat 
2 million tons of steel 
778 million feet of timber 


lreight cars, trucks, tractors—and thousands of other prod- 
ucts—all needed for the reconstruction of Western Europe. 

‘Thus, our businessmen are faced with a triple set of de- 
mand pressures. From one direction, there is the increased 
postwar demand from our home economy: from people who 
have been waiting a long time for new consumer goods and 
durable goods; from people who have learned new habits 
and standards of consumption. In another direction, there 
is the pressure of new demand and new contracts from the 
armed services, in order to achieve military preparedness. 
In a third direction, there is the pressure of new demand 
because of the Marshall Plan. 

Any one of those three would be a strain on our produc- 
tive capacity. The three of them together mean an un- 
paralleled triple strain. Unless we produce more goods we 
shall be torced to choose between our own needs and those 
of Europe. Now of course, we don’t want our own chil- 
dren to have less; but we do want the children of Europe 
to have more. At the peril of democratic survival we must 
encompass both. 

The only alternative is a chaotic, despairing and_ ulti- 
mately Sovietized world, in which American democracy 
would be isolated, the object of envious hatreds and the 
target of attack. The men who rule in the Kremlin have 
not bothered to conceal the fact that their plans for world 
control are geared to the expectation of economic decline 
and collapse in the United States. 

We cannot abolish the duel between democracy and dic- 
tatorship by closing our eyes and our hearts. Communism 


is a disease that attacks peoples whose physical and moral 
resistance is undermined by hunger and hopelessness. To 
stop it we must provide food, fuel, and faith. 

Nothing less than our national security is involved. Twice 
in one generation we tried to stand aloof from a world 
crisis, and twice we failed. Most of us have finally learned 
the lesson. We must remember it well, for the role of lead- 
ership has been foisted upon us by history. We have ac- 
cepted it reluctantly. Now, whether we like it or not, we 
are part of the global community, sharing its common des- 
tiny. After a time of blundering and fumbling, we have 
found and fixed our course. We must hold to it! 

We have no other choice. I am convinced that to prepare 
ourselves for war is our only hope for peace. Preparedness 
for war will not guarantee peace, but certainly peace can- 
not be achieved without preparedness. We are dealing with 
men who have great respect for might—and practically no 
respect for right. Surely you remember the famous toast 
at Teheran when Stalin said: ““Without American machines, 
the United Nations never could have won the war.” This 
is proof that dictators understand and respect the word 
“Power.” And being dictators, they will not come to the 
bargaining table prepared to negotiate in good faith, except 
as they face nations possessing equal or greater power. With- 
out the big stick of productivity, our diplomats cannot wield 
the big stick of diplomacy. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the only way for peace to en- 
dure is for us to talk fairly softly, and carry a bigger pro- 
ductive stick than any other nation. This can only be done 
if we make the American industrial system the smoothest, 
best-oiled and most efficient machine in the world. 

From whatever angle we diagnose the sick and uneasy 
world, the medicine prescribed is always the same: increased 
productivity. How, then, can we achieve it? 

The original theory behind incentive systems for increased 
productivity was that a worker was to be given an extra 
financial inducement, over and above a fair day’s pay, in 
return for better-than-a-normal daily output. Thus, the 
employer gets an increased output which translates itself 
into lower costs, and therefore into lower prices, bigger 
markets, and higher profits. The worker receives a bigger 
pay and consequently is able to enjoy higher standards of 
living. The public is able to buy more at lower prices, and 
so is able to make its dollars purchase more of the good 
things of life. On this basis, everyone gains. 

You would think, therefore, that everyone would buy this 
idea. But this is not true. Some labor leaders are opposed 
to it. In order to find out why, I think we have to go back 
in our history to the era when our robber barons first began 
to falsify their incentive bookkeeping. To put it bluntly, 
they rigged their wage calculations so that an average worker 
couldn’t make a living wage, unless he was willing and able 
to give more than a human output. 

Thus, the old-fashioned incentive system, adopted in so 
many factories, was in fact, a big-league shell game. Labor 
was the victim of this now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t, sleight- 
of-hand racket, played with slide rules and logarithmic 
equations. There were, of course, many manufacturers who 
operated honorable and fair incentive plans. But the ex- 
ceptions to this economic hocus-pocus were too few and too 
late to salvage Industry’s tarnished reputation. 

As a result of these low practices in high places, the 
American workman became sour and disillusioned about so- 
called incentive plans. He grew to distrust Industry’s fancy 
talk about “productivity” as the white hope of America. To 
him, the word “productivity” too often had come to mean 
only false promises, backbreak, speed-up, and layoft. Fre- 
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gently, Labor retaliated by resorting to slowdowns, feather- 
bedding and other deliberate restraints on production. It 
all became a cruel game of cheating cheaters. 

Well, Gentlemen, by and large we have inherited that 
mess. We are still feeling a hangover from a more primitive 
time when we made a retreat to the jungle law—which the 
ideology boys call “class struggle.” So, whether we like it 
or not, our job now is to figure out new ways of restoring 
the basic idea of increased productivity to a place of dignity 
and respect. 

I realize that a change of thinking by Management alone 
will not solve the problem of increased productivity. There 
are a few gentlemen in Labor’s house who need some stream- 
lining, too. In their own way, and with their public-be- 
damned attitude, these egomaniacs are proving that the 
robber-baron attitude, past and present, is not a monopoly 
of Management. : 

We know that we can’t expect a healthy economy by 
sweating Labor and cutting wages. They have to learn that 
it is equally impossible for them to expect a healthy economy 
by freezing output and raising wages. The theory of more 
pay for less work is just as stupid as the theory of less pay 
for more work. What both groups really face is a challenge 
to get together, to drop the name-calling, and to devise a 
plan which will produce both more pay and more work. 

This type of planning raises some questions of principle. 
Two in particular warrant mention here. The first and 
most important principle in any plan for increased produc- 
tivity, is to insist that it be the joint product of employer 
and employee thinking. If there is any place in the indus- 
trial process where the concept of partnership has validity, 
this is it. 

Does this sound like major-league heresy to some of the 
embattled defenders of Management’s rights? Don’t worry. 
I am not suggesting that you give your businesses away to 
the unions. In fact, I am pretty keen on Management’s 
rights, myself. If any of you can find a tighter series of 
clauses for protecting the basic functions of Management, 
than the clauses we have negotiated with both the A.F. of L. 
and the C.1.O., I would like to see them. I really would! 
That will give us something new to discuss when the boys 
come around next year for another increase. 

To put it simply, I am convinced you can agree to full 
union representation in formulating productivity plans, and 
still continue to operate your own business with a full com- 
plement of Management’s rights. My point is that no one 
has a right to manage a business, unless he believes in Labor’s 
rights just as strongly as he does in Management’s rights. 

The fact is that Labor’s search for higher productivity 
starts with a point of view, not with a formula. Incentive 
planning is the search for the sustained plus value of human 
effort. It starts with the heart and spirit, and then proceeds 
through mutual consent and understanding, to the stop 
watch and slide rule. 

It is an attitude which opens the door to understanding 
the economics and mechanics of production. Pride, a sense 
of contribution, and the desire to excel are all attributes 
of this attitude. This human factor cannot be created syn- 
thetically. You can’t measure it or control it with dials or 
pushbuttons. Since it is natural for Americans to take pride 
in their work, the greatest crime that either Management 
or Labor can commit—whether by design or neglect—is to 
corrode this American instinct to do a good job, and to take 
pride in the job well done. The drive to achieve can be 
created only by freely accepting men as equals in the pro- 
ductive process. We can no longer bar men from a voice 
in planning their own affairs and still expect them to ex- 
claim with delight over our concept of what is good for 








them. Labor should not be an antagonist, but a partner, in 
the common search for higher productivity. 

My second basic premise is that Labor shall be permitted 
to share fairly in the fruits of its increased productivity. 
Justice in dividing those fruits is not only a matter of morals. 
It is also a matter of low-down expediency. This means 
that the worker's incentive pay should be at least in direct 
proportion to his extra effort. American industry can well 
afford to increase a worker’s wage by 30% in return for 
30% more output, or by 50% in return for 50° more out- 
put. In fact, there is not even a theoretical limit upon the 
extent to which this process may be carried. 

May I add that my faith in these two premises is fully 
backed up by the experience of my own company. During 
1947, Lever employees gave us a big enough boost in pro- 
ductivity to enable us simultaneously to increase wages 11 
cents an hour, and to reduce prices by 5%. Oh yes, I 
almost forgot. The stockholders of the company also made 
a few extra dollars. 

That is the kind of squirrel cage I'd like to be caught in 
for the rest of my life. And mind you, that happened to us 
despite the fact that all our plants ire as highly mechanized 
as it is possible for them to be, and still have people work- 
ing in them. 

Since the “vicious circle” has become a “virtuous circle” 
for some companies, I think we should now launch ‘a con- 
certed national drive by Management and Labor to achieve 
the same result throughout all industry. We need to or- 
ganize and mobilize an all-out drive to produce for peace 
just as we did for war. This is the time for vision—and for 
decision. Let’s stop talking. The trouble with this country 
is that it has too many wide-open spaces entirely—surrounded 
by teeth. Let’s go to work. 

It has already taken us twenty years to get Labor and 
Management to sit down together at the bargaining table. 
So far, that table has been a square one. It has a side for 
Management and it has a side for Labor. We need to 
eliminate the sides from our national bargaining table. We 
must substitute in its place a round table, around which the 
unity and togetherness of all elements in our economy can 
be allowed to function properly, for the benefit of all the 
people. 

I propose that we create a Joint Productivity Clinic. We 
should launch the work of this Clinic along completely 
practical lines. This is not the time for abstract theories. 
The approach to this business problem must be made in a 
businesslike manner: 


First: This Clinic should run some full-scale market 
research on the problem of productivity. We must find 
out what Labor and Management think about present 
techniques for trying to increase productivity. This vital 
area of opinion research has, up to now, been neglected. 
Yet we in business wouldn’t dream of introducing new 
products without spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to find out what our customers think. Before intro- 
ducing new plans to Labor and Management, let us find 
out what they both really think. 

Second: Let the Clinic arrange a conference of the 
leaders of Labor and Management. This group should 
be assigned the task of formulating the methods and 
procedures we should employ to secure increased produc- 
tivity. This would require agreement on the techniques 
of developing wage-incentive plans, the basis for selecting 
them, and their method of installation. 

Third: Just as we use “test cities” for the testing of 
new products, so should we take our newly developed 
plans into a group of representative pilot plants. Here 
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we can prove to all that satisfactory techniques have been 
well conceived in theory, and fully submitted to the acid 
test of operations. 

Fourth: When this body of practical working knowl- 
edge has been fully developed, then let the Clinic put 
that information into words of one syllable, and sell it to 
Labor and Management from one end of the land to the 
other. ° 

Fifth: Let the Clinic continue to operate as a sort of 
“Mayo Clinic,” to doctor the productivity headaches of 
the American industrial system. 


| know this is a large assignment. I can think of no group 
more qualified than you, who represent the tuned intelli- 
gence of our production system, to give assistance to such 
an idea. It needs to be tested against your own practical 
experience and background. I realize, of course, that funds 
will be necessary to support such a project. Lever Brothers 
Company will underwrite the cost for the first year. 


The Challenge 


“WE NEED IN THIS SICK WORLD THE 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe in increased productivity. 
Without more goods we cannot lick the problem of a run- 
away inflation, and the berserk economy to which it may 
lead. Without more goods we cannot meet the triple de- 
mands made upon us by: our expanding home economy, our 
commitments under the Marshall Plan, and the need to re- 
build our military might. 

We cannot hope to triumph unless we face the future 
thoroughly armed with confidence in the superiority of our 
way of life. Fear, anger, and desperation are sorry substi- 
tutes for resolute faith. Freedom from fear, through 
strength, is where freedom begins. Dedication to such a 
program will justify the claim that America is a living, 
growing, dynamic society. 

In the years that lie ahead, we need “togetherness” as 
we've never needed it before. If we have a togetherness of 
the spirit, a communion of purpose, the material power will 
come. 

Thank you. 


of Knowledge 


PERSPECTIVE OF THE ASTRONOMER.” 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK, President, The Rockefeller Foundation 
Delivered at the Dedication of the 200-inch Telescope on Mount Palomar, California, June 3, 1948 


HUNDRED AND FIVE years ago, John Quincy 

Adams, 77 years of age, journeyed from his home in 

Massachusetts to Cincinnati, Ohio, to lay the corner- 
stone of the Astronomical Observatory. It was a long and 
fatiguing trip by stagecoach, by canal boat, by steamboat, 
and part of the way by the newly invented railroad train. 
Much of Mr. Adams’ dedicatory address concerned the 
neglect of astronomy in the United States. We have been, 
he said, ‘‘so absorbed in the toil of converting the wilderness 
into a garden,” that we have been indifferent to the sciences, 
and “particularly to the science of astronomy.” 

‘To our generation, a hunderd years later, the significance 
of his address lies, perhaps, not so much in what he said— 
although his comment is historically illuminating—as in what 
he tailed to say. And what he failed to say was what nobody 
could have foreseen a century ago, because in 1843 there was 
no evidence that the time might come when the lag between 
advancing knowledge and social control would threaten the 
existence of society itself. 

Twenty vears ago, when the 200-inch telescope project 
came up before our group in New York, one of the Trustees 
raised an objection. It was in the form of a question—a 
question which finds an echo everywhere today. “What are 
we voing to do with our new knowledge?” he asked. “Aren’t 
we acquiring more knowledge than we can assimilate?” 
The shattering events of the last two decades have under- 
scored the relevancy of his query. Knowledge and destruc- 
tion have joined in a Grand Alliance that has made the 
history of our generation a history of deepening horror. 

Obviously the difficulty lies in the fact that there is no 
way of foretelling what particular kind of knowledge is 
divertible to destruccive ends. There is no method of classify- 
ing knowledge into safe and unsafe categories. All knowl- 
edge has become dangerous.. Indeed, knowledge has always 
been dangerous; for knowledge means power, and power can 
be used to degrade as well as to ennoble the life of man. 

Today, in dedicating this telescope, we are face to face 
with the problem of the unpredictable consequences of 


knowledge. We cannot even guess what will come from 
this mighty instrument, or to what ends the fresh insights 
which we gain here will be employed. When the giant 
cyclotron was built at the University of California, nobody 
was thinking of the atomic bomb. The cyclotron was con- 
ceived as an adventure in pure research, as an attempt to 
advance the boundaries of understanding on a far frontier. 
It was a symbol of the human hunger for knowledge, an 
emblem of the unconquerable exploring urge within the 
mind of man. 

And yet that cyclotron contributed materially to the de- 
velopment of one of the phases in the construction of the 
atomic bomb, just as this telescope may conceivably give us 
knowledge which, if we so choose, we can employ in the 
insanity of a final war. Years ago an Oxtord professor 
working in the field of theoretical mathematics, remarked 
that he loved his subject because it could never be prostituted 
to any useful purpose. But he was wrong. There is no 
segment of knowledge, whether in the physcial sciences or 
the social sciences, whether in medicine or economics or 
astrophysics or anthropology, which cannot ultimately be 
employed to the detriment of mankind if that is what we 
deliberately elect to do with it. Indeed, I believe that if 
the social sciences were developed as the physical sciences 
have been, we might have a weapon which, in unscrupulous 
hands, would be as deadly as the atomic bomb. 

In the face of this dilemma, what is our proper course 
of action? Do we stop building telescopes? Do we close 
down our cyclotrons? Do we forbid the extension of knowl- 
edge? Do we retreat to some safe, underground existence 
where we can barricade ourselves against our fears and the 
unwelcome intrusion of new ideas? 

The questions answer themselves. Any attempt to fix 
boundries beyond which intellectual adventure shall not be 
allowed to go, even if it could succeed, would return us to 
an animal existence in which mere survival was the only 
goal. The search for truth is, as it always has been, the 
noblest expression of the human spirit. Man’s insatiable 
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desire for knowledge about himself, about his environment 
and the forces by which he is surrounded, gives life its 
meaning and purpose, and clothes it with final dignity. We 
are false to ourselves and to our best instincts only when we 
turn our backs on truth or close our eyes when it beckons. 

And yet we know, deep in our hearts, that knowledge is 
not enough. This telescope is not enough. The vast enter- 
prise of men that is pushing out the boundaries of knowledge 
in glorious adventure on a score of frontiers—all this is not 
enough. Unless we can anchor our knowledge to moral 
purposes, the ultimate result will be dust and ashes—dust 
and ashes that will bury the hopes and monuments of men 
beyond recovery. 

The towering enemy of man is not his science but his 
moral inadequacy. Around the world today, laboratories 
supported by almost limitless resources are feverishly pushing 
their research in the development of physical and bacterio- 
logical weapons which overnight could turn this planet into 
a gigantic slaughterhouse. On what moral basis will the 
decision be made to use these weapons? What ethical re- 
straints will have developed to curb the hysteria, fright and 
passion of men against such a blind paroxysm of destruction ? 
For if this final Nemesis overtakes the pretensions of modern 
man, it will not be his science that has betrayed him, but 
rather the complete prostration of his moral values. It will 
not be this telescope and all that it symbolizes that have 
led him to the doorstep of doom; it will be the impotence and 
immaturity of his ethical codes. 

There is a sense, of course, in which the problem we face 
is not new. Over scores of centuries, man’s progressive 
accessions of power have always outstripped his capacity for 
control, and the gap between his morality and the physical 
force at his disposal has always been uncomfortably wide. 
But never before have his curiosity and ingenuity led him 
within the space of a few years to weapons by which he 
could completely obliterate his own institutions and decimate 
the planet on which he lives. 

This may seem too somber a note to be sounded at the 
dedication of a mighty instrument whose purpose is in line 
with man’s noblest instincts; but in the twenty years that 
this telescope has been under construction, the human race 
has lived through its greatest tragedy. We know now that 
knowledge is not a gift; it is a challenge. It is not merely 
an augmentation of facts; it is a test of human character. 
And our generation is presented with what may well be 
the final choice between the use of knowledge to build a 


rational world or its use to arm, for one last, desperate 
affray, the savage and uncivilized passions of mankind. 

And yet I believe that in the crisis which we face, this 
telescope can furnish our stricken society with some measure 
of healing perspective. This great new window to the stars 
will bring us into touch with those outposts of time and 
space which have beckoned from immemorial ages. It will 
bring into fresh focus the mystery of the universe, its order, 
its beauty, its power. It will dramatize the questions which 
mankind has always asked and to which no answers have 
been found, and perhaps can never be found. Why are we 
here on this dwarf planet? Are there other planets that 
have burst into consicousness like our own? Is there an 
answering intelligence anywhere in space? Is there purposc 
behind the apparent meaninglessness and incomprehensibility 
of the universe? What is this divine spark of awareness 
which we call consciousness? And finally, in the words and 
spirit of the Psalmist, what is man? 

In the face of these supreme mysteries and against this 
majestic background of space and time, the petty squabbling 
of nations on this small planet is not only irrelevant but 
contemptible. Adrift in a cosmos whose shores he cannot 
even imagine, man spends his energies in fighting with his 
fellow man over issues which a single look through this 
telescope would show to be utterly inconsequential. 

We need in this sick world the perspective of the astron- 
omer. We need the detachment, the objectivity, the sense of 
proportion which this great instrument can bring to man- 
kind. This telescope is the lengthened shadow of man at 
his best. It is man on tiptoe, reaching for relevancy and 
meaning, tracing with eager finger the outlines of order and 
law by which his little life is everywhere surrounded. There 
is nothing which so glorifies the human race, or lends it 
such dignity and nobility as the gallant and inextinguishable 
urge to bring this vast, illimitable complexity within the 
range of human understanding. In the last analysis, the 
mind which encompasses the universe is more marvelous than 
the universe which encompasses the mind. “Astronomically 
speaking,” said the philosopher, “man is completely negligi- 
ble.” To which the psychologist answered: ‘Astronomically 
speaking, man is the astronomer.” 

So we dedicate this instrument today in humbleness of 
spirit, but in the firm belief that among all the activities and 
aspirations of man there is no higher peak than this. There 
is a real sense in which Mount Palomar is Mount Everest. 


That No Man Shall Be Poor 


BIG BUSINESS CREATES OPPORTUNITIES FOR LITTLE BUSINESS 


By HENRY B. pu PONT, Vice President E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Delivered at dinner of Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 17, 1948 


R. Toastmaster, Honored Guests, and you cordial 

people of Chattanooga and Tennessee who have 

honored us—your newest neighbors—by assembling 
here this evening, we of the du Pont Company wish to ex- 
press our gratitude and pleasure. 

We do so with the sincerity and respect which have been 
cultivated over more than a quarter of a century of pleasant 
and successful operation in Tennessee. While we are new- 
comers to your city, we have come to feel like old-timers 
in your state. 

Our relations with Tennessee started during World 


War I when we were assigned by the United States Govern- 
ment to build and operate what was then the largest smoke- 
less powder plant in the world at Old Hickory, just out- 
side of Nashville. 

In 1920 the Du Pont Company entered the field of man- 
made fibers by constructing a Viscose Rayon Plant at Buff- 
alo, New York. When, after about a year of operation, it 
seemed that our facilities would have to be expanded, we 
returned to Tennessee and purchased some five hundred 
acres of the land which was the site of the World War I 
Old Hickory Powder Plant, and in 1925 we began the 
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manufacture of rayon there. A Cellophane Plant was later 
added and all of the facilities have since been expanded. 

During the recent war we built and operated at Mem- 
phis the Chickasaw Ordnance Works. Here again we learned 
about the advantages and friendliness of Tennessee. 

At the same time we learned about the particular advan- 
tages of east Tennessee as we were involved in the con- 
struction and operation of a top secret experimental plant 
at Clinton in connection with the development of the Gov- 
ernment’s atomic energy program. 

During the war it became apparent that we would have 
to build a new plant for the manufacture of nylon fibers 
to take care not only of potential war needs but to provide 
for the greatly increased postwar commercial demands which 
we foresaw. Our investigations led us again to Tennessee 
and, thanks to the splendid cooperation of many people in 
this room, we acquired the beautiful site that overlooks the 
‘Tennessee River near the Chickamauga Dam, where our 
third nylon fiber plant is nearing completion. 

Even before we publicly announced our plans in February 
1944 we were favored by the ultimate in understanding 
and cooperation on the part of you good people in Chatta- 
nooga and Hamilton County. You have continued to 
demonstrate your friendliness, and we are deeply grateful 
for your assistance. 

The choice of a site for a plant of this type is determined 
in a large part by what might be termed engineering con- 
siderations, such as transportation facilities, water and 
power supply, availability of suitable land, proximity to 
markets, etc. Chattanooga ranked high in these respects. 
And, in particular, its location with respect to the growing 
textile areas of the southeast and midwest was of great im- 
portance. 

(Du Pont is proud to have been a pioneer in bringing the 
manufacture of man-made fibers to Tennessee. During the 
last 25 years, five major plants of various companies in this 
field have been located in Tennessee, including our first 
unit at Old Hickory. Our new nylon plant becomes the 
sixth synthetic fiber plant in the state and the fifth in east 
‘Tennessee, making this area one of the most important in 
the industry. 

We come to Chattanooga with the intention and earnest 
desire of being useful members of your community, of play- 
ing our part as good citizens. It is our sincere hope that 
we shall be able to bring something worth while with us, 
something from which Chattanooga as well as ourselves 
will benefit through the years. 

We believe that these benefits will be far-reaching. This 
district will gain from employment at our plant here and 
the local business created thereby. But, in addition, various 
businesses all over the country, both large and small, will 
henetit employmentwise and profitwise from the manufac- 
ture and sale of new and improved products made possible 
by the use of nylon, contributing, as we say in our Company 
slogan, to “Better Things for Better Living.” 

‘Those of you who have driven by our plant or who are 
familiar with our construction activities realize that the 
operation is one of considerable magnitude, embodying in- 
tricate chemical equipment. I am sure that it is obvious to 
you that this plant could not have been built by a small 
company. Apart from the complexity of the technical prob- 
lems in the development of the process, the investment neces- 
sary is large, requiring the financial resources of a large 
corporation. This one nylon plant will cost us approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. The proportion of the capacity of our 
plants in Texas and West Virginia which supply the basic 
material used for the manufacture of nylon at this plant, is 
valued at $10,000,000. So you see, ladies and gentlemen, 


we are talking about a total investment of real magnitude, 
in fact we are talking about Big Business. 

There has been a lot of talk in recent years about Big 
Business and Little Business. So-called Big Business has 
been accused of profiteering, creating monopolies, driving 
small concerns out of business, hindering progress by pigeon- 
holing inventions, fostering cartels, brow-beating labor, and 
a host of other sinful acts. These criticisms have, in the 
main, come from the lips of many people in politics, bureau- 
crats, irresponsible labor elements and, unfortunately, also 
from many well-meaning but uninformed people, and they 
have been fanned by the radical section of the press and 
radio. The little businessman has been depicted as a poor 
little fellow living and working in a continual state of op- 
pression at the hands of Big Business. 

I have never heard a good definition of Big Business. It 
seems to be generally conceded, however, that when a profit- 
able corporation manufacturing products essential to the na- 
tional economy reaches such a size that it has several thou- 
sand employees, a number of manufacturing plants, and 
total assets running into nine figures, it is definitely in the 
category of Big Business and probably it is then charged 
with fostering an illegal monopoly. 

The Du Pont Company falls very definitely into the 
category of Big Business. This means that it is automatically 
regarded as wicked in one way or another by our more ex- 
treme so-called “liberals.” 

Big Business and Little Business, if you think about it, 
are groups of people associating together for their mutual 
benefit. In fact, neither could exist without the other. A 
critical analysis of the American industrial system will show 
that Big Business cannot exist without thousands of little 
business enterprises to support it. And, in turn, thousands 
of our small businesses could not exist as they do today 
without Big Business contributing through mass produc- 
tion those things which have become such important factors 
in the American way of life. 

A good example of how Big and Small Business are de- 
pendent on each other might be found in the case of a road- 
side diner called, let us say, Joe’s place. 

If it weren’t for the automobile, there wouldn’t be any 
well-travelled road past Joe’s place and he wouldn’t be in 
business at all. Conversely, if there weren’t people earn- 
ing a living in thousands of little enterprises like Joe’s, 
there wouldn’t be any mass market for automobiles, either! 

Joe’s stand uses lots of materials that are furnished by 
large industrial concerns. He has an efficient electric re- 
frigerator, for instance, and a long stainless metal sink and 
a fine electric stove—things turned out at low cost by mass 
production. It takes a big.company to make durable goods 
of this kind; companies able to invest in huge factories and 
huge inventories of materials and maintain large research 
and development programs. Joe’s business exists because of 
the big investments and low unit costs of companies like 
these. 

Joe is not only a customer of Big Business himself, but 
he serves Big Business as well, because he supplies an essen- 
tial service to many of its employees as well as to the gen- 
eral public. 

No, Joe couldn’t get along without Big Business. And, 
Big Business couldn't get along without Joe. Joe is part of it. 

Nylon offers a good example of a development which, for 
successful prosecution, requires the capital and manpower 
of a large company. 

So when we return to consideration of the nylon develop- 
ment, we are not talking about two kinds of people; we 
are saying only that there are industrial developments which 
require the services of big companies just as there are others 
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which can be handled most efficiently by smaller companies. 
And, there are some jobs which, because of the volume of 
capital and manpower required, can be done only by com- 
panies able to make the necessary expenditures. 

I think nylon offers a good example of this. 

Nylon is, first of all, a product of industrial research. If 
the term “research” leads you to think of a lonely, half- 
starved inventor working in an improvised one-room shop, 
your ideas are badly out of date. There was a day when 
the lone-wolf inventor was the only kind there was. Too 
often he was not successful, even though he might have a 
good idea. In many cases his own knowledge was not ade- 
quate to develop it. And, all too often, those people in a 
position to finance an inventor were not receptive to new 
ideas because of the influence of tradition. 

There were, of course, some extraordinary success stories. 
But they were, I am afraid, the exception and not the rule. 
The rule was that inventors had a pretty tough time. 

But gradually the picture changed. For one thing, the 
art of invention became more difficult as the more obvious 
and less complex things became invented. For another, the 
realm of scientific knowledge has spread over so much terri- 
tory as to be beyond the grasp of any one mind. In order 
to solve research problems of the present day, it is neces- 
sary to bring to bear many different minds, each trained in 
a specific segment of a given branch of science. In other 
words, the age of specialization has come to research as it 
has to the field of medicine and other sciences. 

The modern research team demands large amounts of 
capital, as does the scientific equipment necessary for much 
of the work. I think it is fair to say that none but a large 
organization can afford to engage in research on this order, 
for none but a large organization has the financial resources 
to swing the job. 

We have in nylon an excellent example of the workings 
of today’s research team. We had first a large company 
that, beginning as a manufacturer of explosives, had turned 
to diversified chemical operations. It had become a large 
and successful company with a strong financial position. 

The Du Pont Company had been active in chemical re- 
search for decades, but it came to realize after the first 
world war that it was necessary to explore hitherto un- 
charted fields without regard to the immediate development 
of any specific products. It undertook, therefore, a broad 
program of fundamental research. A young scientist from 
Harvard, whose name was Wallace H. Carothers, was put 
in charge. Working with him was a staff of scientists and 
technicians trained in various fields of chemistry and physics 
who could bring many different points of view to bear on 
a given project. 

Dr. Carothers was not, at the start, seeking nylon or any 
particular synthetic fiber. He was interested in duplicating 
in the laboratory the process by which nature produces wool 
and cotton. He and his staff worked for years. They spent 
large amounts of money. There were times of black dis- 
couragement, but the work went on until one day a scientist 
drew a thin, silky thread from a beaker containing a mo- 
lasses-like fluid. The properties of this thread, or filament, 
as we say, turned the minds of the research team to the 
possibility of developing a synthetic fiber that would be com- 
mercially practical. 

The fiber they first made was of no use, for heat melted 
it, hot water softened it, cleaning fluids dissolved it. There 
were times when it seemed as though success was far out 
of reach, in fact the work was dropped entirely for a few 
months. But in 1934, Dr. Carothers conceived a new ap- 
proach to the problem and finally a year later his research 





team reached its first goal—a new synthetic fiber which 
was named nylon. 

What had already been done could have been accom- 
plished only by a large company with strong resources to 
venture so much time and money on a project that might, 
in the end, turn out to be of no use. But nylon was still a 
long way from the commercial product we know today. 
Little Business had not yet derived any benefit. Neither 


had Du Pont. 


The problem of putting a substance like nylon into com- 
mercial production is far more complex than in the days 
when simpler substances were invented. Higher pressures, 
higher temperatures, greater corrosion inside the machines 
presented a whole set of new problems. This brought a 
whole new cast of characters on the nylon scene. 


Chemical engineers, physicists, machine and tool designers, 
metallurgists came into the picture. It was necessary to 
develop a process by which nylon could be manufactured in 
quantity and at a cost low enough to make the product 
marketable. 


A pilot plant was built and operated to test out the proc- 
ess selected for commercial production. It then was neces- 
sary, once this had been established, to build a regular-size 
plant. More millions of dollars, more hours of the precious 
time of trained experts, and still nothing but red ink. 


It was necessary to explore potential markets for the fiber. 
Cost accountants, market analysts, salesmen, a production 
force were added to the team. It was not until 1938, almost 
eleven years after the program of fundamental research got 
under way, that the Du Pont Company was even able to 
announce nylon. And it was not until 1940 that the first 
nylon stockings went on sale. Even then no one could be 
positive how the venture would go, promising as the indi- 
cations were. 

The results justified the years of effort; the risking of 
millions of dollars. The plant at Seaford, Delaware, couldn't 
keep up with the demand. Another was built at Martins- 
ville, Virginia. It was subsequently expanded, but even so 
demand far exceeded supply. And so now we are here in 
Chattanooga, where the third plant stands ready. 

It was, I think, a typical example of the way a big com- 
pany could organize its resources under our incentive enter- 
prise system to produce a new material for public benefit. 
And, it was our good fortune that this product has found 
such ready acceptance by our consumer public. The hope 
that it would do so was the incentive that brought it all 


about. 

Up to this point we have been thinking of nylon solely 
in relation to Du Pont. It is obvious that many other busi- 
nesses, thousands of other individuals, have become involved 
in many ways—as converters and fabricators, as distributors, 
as buyers and sellers. Indeed, this relationship that has 
grown up between Du Pont and these other companies and 
individuals, pictures the whole operation of the American 
business system. 


Once the nylon yarn has been made, it goes to hundreds 
of manufacturers, some large and some small, who make it 
into hosiery, or textile fabric, tires, or some other product. 
These in turn put it into the hands of thousands of mer- 
chandisers, a comparatively few of them large organiza- 
tions, but the great majority of them falling squarely into 
the category known as small business. I believe it is true to 
say that literally thousands of small businesses have bene- 
fited from the development of nylon. It is certainly true 
that the distribution and sales work done by the small busi- 
nesses has been indispensable to the success of nylon. 
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Thus we have here a partnership composed of big com- 
panies on the one hand and small businesses on the other. 
If this partnership is not permitted to function in a normal 
manner, the entire industrial system will be seriously un- 
dermined. Big and Little Business make progress together, 
not one at the expense of the other. 

It may seem strange that anyone should seriously ques- 
tion this obvious truth, yet it is a fact that there are Ameri- 
cans who, in their distrust of Big Business, would risk see- 
ing our whole industrial system destroyed. ‘There is an 
inclination on the part of many to accept at face value every 
charge that “Big” Business is, by nature, intent on the 
elimination of “Small” Business. I believe they feel this 
way because they simply do not have the information on 
which to reach a proper understanding of how business 
operates. Because of this thinking, there is a trend in the 
United States to restrict large business organizations; to 


make it difficult for them to accumulate the earnings that 
have made their growth possible. We see alarming tend- 
encies on the part of the courts to find something inherently 
wrong in “bigness” in itself. And, this factor is a major 
one in alleged violation of our anti-trust laws. We see 
taxés set at levels that discourage investment. 

No, there is nothing incompatible or antagonistic between 
Big and Little Business. The mutuality of their interests 
is fundamental to the American competitive system. 

If we permit ourselves to be confused and adopt national 
policies which will tend to throttle American business prog- 
ress, we will be well started down the road toward the 
totalitarian goal, which appears to be to make sure that no 
man shall be rich. For myself, I believe we should devote 
ourselves to preserving in the United States our incentive 
economy—which strives to the end that no man shall be 
poor, 


The Art of Contemplation 


WISE CHOICES ARE THE DISTINGUISHING MARK OF AN EDUCATED MAN 
By VIRGIL M. HANCHER, President, State University of Iowa 
Commencement Address and Charge to the Candidates, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, June 4, 1948 


HE staccato tempo of modern life has made difficult 

the art of contemplation. The days pass, they gather 

into weeks and months, arteries grow old and reactions 
slow down without the acquisition of that wisdom which 
comes only from the distillation of experience. Cynicism 
may also be the distillation of experience; but it is a bitter 
brew. ‘The wise man, no less than the cynic, will not be 
taken in by life; but neither will he let the weaknesses and 
frailties of men blind him to their aspirations. Wisdom 
knows that men’s eyes can be, and are, sometimes turned 
toward the stars, even though at other times they may be 
turned toward the gutter. 

“Instinct, Intelligence, Wisdom” are the categories 
named by Whitehead, and they arrange themselves in an 
order of progression. If life is to have meaning, if the things 
we do are not illusion, if there is reality in our efforts and 
our undertakings, the freedom of choice and of action, which 
we appear to possess, is more than appearance. It is a real 
freedom, and the choices which we make are real choices. 

‘To come to such a decision is in itself an act of faith. It 
assumes that the universe is not driven by blind, mechanistic 
torces which we can neither resist nor understand—and, 
indeed, of which we are a part without our knowledge. Our 
ultimate view of the universe is always an act of faith, 
rather than of reason, because our ultimate view of the 
universe rests upon a first postulate which cannot be proved. 

The ancients said that there could be no dispute in mat- 
ters of taste. “De gustibus non disputandum.” Men differ 
in matters of taste, but there are no absolutes. Perhaps the 
same might be said of postulates, although this will be dis- 
puted and disputed vigorously. For with one postulate you 
will become a religious orthodox and with another you will 
become a dialectical materialist. 

1 do not mean to imply that it is a matter of indifference 
that you become one or the other, or that you arrive at any 
one of the infinite number of destinations between the two. 
Neither do | mean to imply that all postulates are equally 
valid. What I do mean to imply is that with the infinite 
variety of men, there will be diversity of outlook, and now, 


and for a long time to come, one man’s meat will be an- 
other man’s poison. 


What I would desire for you is an apprehension of the 
postulate upon which your faith is founded. Because you 
do have a faith, or at least a working hypothesis of your 
relation to the entire scheme of things, on which your life 
is founded. Whether this hypothesis is formulated or un- 
formulated in your consciousness, it still exists—and your 
actions, if not your declarations of faith, are witness to it. 
Indeed your actions may be the true witness. 


Your hypothesis may range all the way from a belief that 
life has purpose to a belief that it is utterly without purpose— 
that nothing can be done to give it sense or meaning. But 
your hypothesis exists. Do you know what it is? 

The staccato tempo of modern life makes difficult the 
contemplation necessary for self-knowledge. I make no plea 
for the good old days. Most of us would not be here if the 
good old days had not been changed for the better. Disease 
or famine would have cut off us or our ancestors, and of 
those who survived only a fortunate few would have 
achieved the luxury of an education. The triumphs of sci- 
ence and of scientific method are not to be overlooked. 
Nevertheless the balance sheet has its debit side. 

Somewhere along the pathway of progress, the art of 
contemplation has been lost. The Society of Friends, cer- 
tain Roman Catholics, an occasional mystic or band of 
mystics have preserved the art. They retain an anchorage 
in a sea of ceaseless motion, of disquiet, of drifting. They 
possess an integrity, a calm and assurance, a wholeness of 
mind and body that is a kind of holiness. This wholeness, 
this holiness, 1 crave for you. 

It will be difficult to achieve. All the forces of modern 
life conspire against it. The church which once exercised 
such great dominion over the bodies and souls of men now 
competes with a thousand secular rivals. Competition, ac- 
tivity for its own sake, the lust for success and power make 
dificult the art of self-mastery. We are slaves and not 
masters. “Things are in the saddle and they ride mankind.” 
The newspaper, the radio, and now television interrupt our 
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days and disturb our nights. Everyone is a little tired, a 
little distraught, a little below par, a bit inaccurate in judg- 
ment. 

Yet this need not be so. It is so, because others have 
willed that it be so, and we have let them have their way. 
Mark Twain has been quoted as saying that he once stopped 
reading the newspapers for seven years and they were the 
seven happiest years of his life! This remedy for our mod- 
ern distemper seems a bit drastic, but perhaps nothing less 
than a radical remedy will now halt the disease. Until the 
radio and the newspapers have learned that men cannot 
survive in perpetual crisis, they are in danger of reprisal. 
A populace made schizophrenic by perpetual crisis and in- 
accuracy may well construe “the freedom of the press” and 
the radio to mean freedom to publish the truth—and noth- 
ing less. 

But nothing compels you to give up your sanity, even 
though the world conspire to drive you mad. You can make 
it a rule of your life to withdraw each day into quiet and 
contemplation—religious quiet and contemplation, if you 
will, but quiet and contemplation, in any event—so that 
you may put aside the pressing and temporal things, and 
look upon those which come out of the deep places of human 
experience. “The heavens declare the glory of God,” said 
the Psalmist, “and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
Modern man cannot afford to lose the sense of wonder. 
Perhaps it has been recaptured by some in the fission of the 
atom; but, for most of us, this must remain as great a mys- 
tery as the origin of life or the nature and destiny of man. 
Yet against this mystery we pit our intellect and our wills, 
however feeble they may be, confident that the unexamined 


life is not for us, but that out of our struggle we shall ap- 
prehend the postulates of our faith, and achieve that dis- 
tillation of experience which is wisdom. 

History records the ebb and flow of civilizations, the 
aspirations and failures of men and nations. Whether it 
possesses a rhythm or pattern is still a matter for dispute— 
yet, as one surveys the record, the trend has been upward. 
There is little evidence that modern man has a better brain 
than the prophets of Israel or the sages of Greece or Rome, 
but modern man is the inheritor of ideas and instrumentali- 
ties without which our modern civilization could not exist. 

These ideas and instrumentalities have come to us be- 
cause men have believed that they were free to make choices, 
and that the choices were real. They have believed that 
what they did, as individuals and collectively, made a dif- 
ference in the long history of mankind, even in human 
destiny itself. They counted it the better part of wisdom 
to be on the side of the angels. 

You, too, have a choice, and the choice is real. It should 
be made, not in response to the staccato drum-beat of tem- 
porality but in the quiet and contemplation of eternity. 
You have but one life, and a short one, at your disposal. 
There is not time to squander it hastily. Only in leisure 
can you savor it to the full. “Be still and know that 1 am 
God,” said the voice to the psalmist long ago. “Be still 
and know the good” is as modern as tomorrow’s television 
set. 

Wise choices are the distinguishing mark of an educated 
man. You, too, can be on the side of the angels. Can you 
afford to be anywhere else? With what greater wisdom 
can you be wise? 


Dignity and Liberty 
THE HERITAGE OF THE AMERICAN 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, Columnist 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Montana School of Mines, Butte, Montana, May 28, 1948 


EMBERS of the graduating class of the Montana 

School of Mines: When I received President 

Thomson’s kind invitation to address you today, I 
was conscious of my inadequacy. For I am only a journalist 
who deals with history in the making, with the course of 
events, with the ebb and flow of human movements as they 
drive to ends unsighted, as they struggle in causes so ofter 
mirages to those who are so forceful in their advocacy. 

But you are miners and one should know something of 
your science and art. The only mining engineer { know 
intimately once translated a massive book from the Latin, 
perhaps the first scientific study of your craft, published 
originally in 1556. He had given me a copy of this huge 
volume, but: frankly I had never read it—it seemed too 
formidable. It had decorated my shelves and added to their 
appearance of universal inquiry. 

So when I realized that the time was at’ hand to think of 
what I would say to you today, I turned to Herbert 
Hoover’s. translation of Agricola’s “De Re Metallica,” a 
profoundly scholarly work done by a mining engineer and 
his lovely wife in 1912 when they were resting in London 
between field activities. And in Agricola, I found this para- 
graph: 

“|. Without doubt, none of the arts is older than 
agriculture, but that of the metals is not less ancient; in 
fact they are at least equal and coeval, for no mortal man 


ever tilled a field without implements. In truth, in all the 
works of agriculture, as in other arts, implements are used 
which are made from metals, or which could not be made 
without the use of metals; for this reason the metals are of 
the greatest necessity to men. When an art is so poor that it 
lacks metals, it is not of much importance, for nothing is 
made without tools. . .” 

In fact, Agricola makes you out to be quite valuable citi- 
zens. He says that you are the veriest salt of the Earth, 
better than anyone else upon it. Listen to his exaltation of 
your calling: 

“. . . imasmuch as the chief callings are those of the 
money-lender, the soldier, the merchant, the farmer, and the 
miner, I say, inasmuch as usury is odious, while the spoil 
cruelly captured from the possessions of the people innocent 
of wrong is wicked in the sight of God and man, and 
inasmuch as the calling of the miner excels in honour and 
dignity that of the merchant trading for lucre, while it is 
not less noble though far more profitable than agriculture, 
who can fail to realize that mining is a calling of peculiar 
dignity? Certainly, though it is but one of ten important 
and excellent methods of acquiring wealth in an honourable 
way, a careful and diligent man can attain this result in no 
easier way than by mining.” 

I had no idea of your perfections. Truly, such a glorifica- 
tion of a profession had, in my opinion, heretofore, fitted only 
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those men and women who labor in newspapers and maga- 
zines and on the radio. We, alas, have had no Agricola to 
speak so well of us and no Hoover to turn it out of the 
Latin. 

And then I happened to be fingering some ancient Chinese 
writers and came across a most interesting passage in Li Ssu, 
who lived in the Third Century B. C. This was the moment 
when China was becoming one of the great universal states 
of history, when the character of the Sinic Civilization was 
responding to its creative urge. The country was crowded 
with foreigners from many parts of Asia and even from such 
distant regions as Syria. The Prince of Ch'in had been 
advised to turn his country isolationist, to drive out all 
foreigners, to cut off intercourse with the rest of the world. 
But Li Ssu was wiser. He memoralized his Emperor: 

‘From the mountains of Tibet your Majesty receives jade; 
irom elsewhere, jewels. Bright pearls, good blades, fine 
horses, kingfisher banners, triton-skin drums,—of such rari- 
ties not one is produced at home, yet your Majesty delights 
in all. But if nothing is to be used in future save local 
produce, then will rich pearls shine no more at Court, then 
will the elephant and the rhinoceros contribute their ivory 
no more, nor the ladies of Chao throng the Imperial harem, 
nor sleek palfreys stand in the Imperial stables, nor gold, 
nor pewter-ware, nor brilliant hues glow within the Im- 
perial walls.” 

From Agricola and Li Ssu, the tremendous value of those 
who bring to man the minerals of the Earth, who find in the 
Earth those minerals that make for civilization, became 
clearer to me. For to the layman, these minerals which you 
rescue from the soil are but things to be used, oil, gas, and 
coal for fuel, steel for buildings, copper for wires, aluminum 
for pots and pans, gold and platinum to glorify just the 
correct finger of just the right girl. 

It is hard to realize that upon minerals-metallic and non- 
metallic, rests civilization. For if the mind and spirit, the 
moral conscience of man is to be freed from the torture of 
everlasting work from sunrise to sunset, from the horrors 
of grubbing for food and fibres and nothing else, metals 
and other mineral products must be made available in ample 
quantities and numerous varieties. 

1 recall the Chinese peasant, working with bare hands in 
paddy fields or the Yangtze boatmen dragging the barges 
upstream against the setting sun—men turned into beasts of 
burden, into all-purpose machines only because they possessed 
insufficient mechanical devices, made of metals, of iron and 
steel and copper, and driven by mineral fuel to work for 
them. Such men live in unbelievable poverty and physical 
agony. For them the processes of human betterment have 
proved abortive. 

The physical basis of our own civilization is agriculture 
and mining: the utilization of the products of mines and oil 
wells for the increase in the efficiency of agriculture. It is 
because of this that our farmers have never become peasants. 
Early in our history, our farmers learned to substitute 
machinery made of iron and steel for the labor of man. The. 
reaper, the combine, the tractor, the automobile, varieties of 
motors, electricity, the telephone, the numerous machines 
for cleaning, cooling, freezing, sterilizing the products of the 
farm, made of American agriculture a calling which re- 
duced the distance between city and country, between the 
urban and rural populations. The automobile and the tele- 
phone have actually obliterated that distance, so that in this 
country, as in few others, the farmer increasingly lives on an 
urban standard of life. 

Free men do not long or willingly accept economic dis- 
tinctions resulting from inequalities of opportunity due to 
chance of birth and environment. From the very beginnings 


of our history, the peoples of all races and nations of man 
who migrated to this land sought and found here the oppor- 
tunity not only to improve their material status, but to free 
themselves from the stultifying experience of living and 
laboring for nothing more than food and shelter and cloth- 
ing. They struggled for leisure, for time off to be devoted 
to the improvement of the mind, to the cultivation, in a free 
society, of the human spirit. The American has found the 
means for increasing his leisure in the harnessing of mineral 
aids to his service. He has ceased to be an all-purpose 
machine; he has invented machines that set him free. 

And that is the glory of a free society. For in it, the 
lowly digger of ditches can find the opportunity to make of 
himself what he will, what his genius, his work, and his 
integrity permit him to be. It was, and still is, an increas- 
ingly mechanized agriculture together with an ample and 
scientific industry that produces the most abundant quantity 
of goods and services ever known by man. 

True, in such an abundant society, where poverty in the 
European, and certainly in the Asiatic, sense is unknown, 
man lives in the luxury of freedom, in an atmosphere in 
which his inalienable rights are respected with little effort 
on his part to enforce respect. But to this we must add 
another factor, a spiritual factor. May I approach this 
problem by asking the question: 

What is an American? 

Is an American one who lives on this continent, between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific; between Canada and Mexico? 

Is this a sufficient description ? 

Is an American one who happened by the accident of birth 
or by the fortunes of migration to find himself in this area? 

Is an American one who by nativity or naturalization 
possesses the accolade of citizenship? 

It would seem to me that if being an American means 
nothing more than these descriptions, it means nothing at all. 

For America is a civilization. 

It is an ideal of life. 

It is a firm and valiant belief in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual man, supported by inalienable human rights which 
are his not with the consent of government but by the grace 
of God. 

The freedom of the individual American came to him 
from the beneficence of no ruler, as the noblesse oblige of 
no hereditary class extending its bounty downward. The 
freedom of the individual American is his by his will and 
vigilance; it is his because this area of the Earth’s surface 
for three centuries has been the sanctuary for those who, 
loving God, respected the liberty of man and built of it an 
experimental society in which one person, alone, could pur- 
sue his own course in life, giving the widest latitude to his 
mind, his genius, his will and his conscience. He could find 
for himself work wherever he chose at whatever he chose 
without the consent of a government, without leave from a 
master. 

That explains why in a comparable three centuries no 
other people has created an equivalent standard of life, has 
paralleled the productivity, the energy, the power of the 
United States. When the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, the Romanov dynasty, for instance, was just establish- 
ing itself over a Russia that was being freed from the Mon- 
gol horde. What progress have we made since Michael 
ascended the Russian throne; what little progress has 
nature’s storehouse, the Eurasian world that we call Russia, 
made since the signing of the Mayflower Compact! 

And no other people, during the same three centuries, 
faced the world with equal kindliness, charity and forebear- 
ance. Even to this day, it is the United States that is aiding 
nearly 20 nations, sustaining them in their troubled times, 
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restoring their economies, feeding their children and reviv- 
ing their ways of life. 

But the marvel of it is that the United States aids foe 
and friend, former foe and former friend, without discrim- 
ination. We have come to no people as a conquereor; we 
have taken no one’s land; we have enslaved no people. We 
have fought a war without hatred; we have met the chal- 
lenge of a troubled peace without hatred. 

Unexampled in history is the American attitude toward 
the people of Japan. Since 1911, these two peoples had been 
drifting apart on matters of policy relating principally to 
China. This antagonism culminated in Japan fighting in the 
1939-45 war as a partner of the Axis. We fought Japan 
and after the use of the Atom Bomb at Hiroshima, Japan 
was brought to her knees and the Japanese could have be- 
come a subject people, held in slavery as the people of Poland 
are today enslaved to the conqueror of their, country. 

Instead, the United States, through its greatest Pro- 
Consul, General Douglas MacArthur, undertook the hercu- 
lean task of rebuilding Japan, reviving the spirit of its 
people and restoring it as a nation among nations. In Japan, 
the United States has acted alone—in spite of an attempt to 
impose upon us an international council of confusion. In 
Germany, where such international control actually exists, 
no similar progress has been made nor are the internation- 
ally-composed policies equally just or beneficial. In fact, in 
some sections of Germany, the people are rapidly being 
enslaved to a wicked Statism, modified neither by charity, 
pity nor moral restraints. 

The genius of our people, then, lies not only in the 
capacity to do things well, to make things in profusion, to 
distribute goods with remarkable efficiency. It lies even 
more in the retention of the humane principles of individual 
liberty which mark off Western civilization from other 
civilizations based upon slavery. It is an astonishing fact in 
human history that slavery is more usual than freedom; that 
more countries have based their economies upon slavery than 
upon liberty; that for more centuries man has been the 
servant of the state than the rulers have been the servants 
of the people. 

Slavery to the state has never been true of the American 
people, although some of us at times have accepted Plato and 
Aristotle as guides in such matters in preference to Jefferson 
and Lincoln. The American people, in their three centuries 
of experimentation with freedom, have never yet permitted 
the State to master the individual man. As Professor William 
Aylott Orton put it: “. . . The individual may say to the 
state in practical matters, I think you are wrong but for the 
sake of peace and expediency I will assent to your policy; 
but when the state says to the individual, I know I am right 
and I call upon you to testify to that fact—then comes the 
parting of the ways; one way may lead to tyranny while the 
other leads to the concentration camp and the firing squad.” 

Our people never tolerated a government which con- 
trolled men’s minds either by the firing squad or the con- 
centration camp. The right of rejection of the government 
of the day—fully protected by our Constitution—safeguards 
us from the expanding power of bureaucrats as well as from 
the politician’s fascination for the imposition of his own 
will upon others. The phrase was once used in a political 
campaign in this country that powers placed in one person’s 
hands might, in other hands, become shackles upon the 
American people. 

But this is precisely what has never been done here. No 
one has ever put shackles upon the American people. They 
have gone through wars, famines, depressions, confusions, 
deceits—but they have remained unshackled. And the reason 
is that they have insisted upon remaining masters in their 
own house, in control of their earnings, spending their money 


as they chose, keeping it as they chose, investing or reinvest- 
ing it as they chose. Only a government that owns the means 
of production and distribution, that owns the wealth of a 
people can put shackles upon them. Only a government that 
can say to its people, “This you shall do or your children 
shall starve,” can force a free people into slavery. Only 
when government guarantees livelihood from the cradle to 
the grave can it enforce the terms of such a guarantee, which 
may, as in Hitler's Germany or Stalin’s Russia, involve the 
individual in a total abnegation of individual liberty. 

To make certain that Americans never forget the virtue 
of liberty, we need to start early, in the schools, in all 
schools at all levels of learning, to teach that liberty is man’s 
richest treasure, the apex of his dignity. We need to be 
vigilant that the lust for security does not beguile us into 
forsaking liberty. For once we are enslaved, nothing re- 
mains but the shackles of the master. If that is security, 
then risk and gamble are wonderful virtues. Our respon- 
sibility then to the future is the correct education of our 
children that they may cherish the ideal of liberty, that they 
may be impervious to the blandishments of security. 

Lecomte du Nouy put it thus: 

‘“. . . If truth alone were taught in schools, throughout 
the world, there could be no totalitarian states. Only 
through the schools can we undo the harm the schools have 
done.” 

The people of this country must therefore guard not only 
their liberties of thought and speech and the press, but also 
their economic liberties. The tendency, in recent vears, has 
been for the American people to grow increasingly depend- 
ent upon government for security and to contribute an in- 
creasing share of their earnings to the government in the 
form of direct and indirect taxes out of which the govern- 
ment promises to provide that security. 

Taxes can be a weapon of revolution; they can be an 
implement for the destruction of the freedom of a people. 
Taxes can be used so to burden a people that they are unable 
to save, unable to invest, unable to build, unable to create 
except with the consent or by the behest of government. 
Taxes can become so high that they rob a man of choice and 
will. He becomes a thing in the hands of those who tax him. 
He loses his dignity of personality and recedes to a secured 
slavery. 

If liberty is to be preserved in this country we must be 
everlastingly vigilant that taxes do not impoverish us, that 
taxes do not make us dependent upon government. For a 
true American is never dependent upon another man, no 
matter what he does for a livelihood. He stands alone, 
courageous, unafraid, as your ancestors did when they crossed 
the woods and plains and deserts and climbed these moun- 
tains to find here a livelihood in freedom. 

Even as we face a world fearful of war and therefore 
living in the shadow of militarism, we must guard our tra- 
ditions, that they may not be overcome by the cost and 
burden of defense. If we must expend for defense or for 
war, we must also conserve for the future of a free people. 
We must conserve not only our physical wealth, our mines 
that they shall not be depleted by extravagant usage, but 
also our spiritual wealth—the tradition of human dignity 
and liberty. 

This then is your heritage—not wealth, not security, but 
freedom. 

This then is your heritage—not a guaranteed existence, 
but the opportunity to make your own lives, to create your 
own families, to build your own careers, to speak your own 
mind, to worship your own God, as He gives you the guid- 
ance and wisdom to understand Him. 

This then is your heritage—the dignity of man that makes 
of each of us a free American. 
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Present Day Europe 


GENERAL SURVEY OF ECONOMIC SITUATIONS 
By DR. EDOUARD MULLER, Chairman, Nestle Alimentana Company, Vevey, Switzerland and 


Unilac, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut 


Delivered before the Men’s Association of the First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Connecticut, June 14, 1948 


OU have asked me to give you an account of present 

conditions in Europe; in other words, to give you a 

picture of the situation. I could give you my personal 
impressions, gathered at random during my travels, which 
would confirm or weaken your own convictions, but I prefer 
to bring you definite facts which will enable you, like sail- 
ors, to take your bearings and then to determine your course, 
after having acquainted yourselves with the zones of de- 
pression and post-cyclonic areas. 

| have, therefore, collected statistics for you, which I 
shall combine in this report, together with my observations. 
It is only through such mathematical language that one is 
enabled to draw up a budget or balance sheet. 

After World War II, Europe appeared to us as a conti- 
nent over which a terrible storm had raged. The wrecks 
were there, and are still there, to remind us of the violence 
of the hurricane; spirits are still low, and yet it is essential 
for the nations to rebuild and to recover their equilibrium. 
In the heat of the fight, when the world was ravaged by 
war, when on land, on the seas and in the air, all imaginable 
human forces met together in Dantesque combats, hope re- 
mained firmly anchored in the human heart. The prospect 
of peace sustained the war effort, and there were some who, 
with rather exaggerated optimism, credited modern inven- 
tions with a reconstructive power at least equal to the de- 
structive power used by the belligerents. That is what some 
impenitent optimists—by “impenitent,’’ 1 mean those opti- 
mists who consider at all times that everything happens for 
the best in the best of worlds—maintained, rather brazenly, 
at the most tragic hours. 

It was, in eftect, a miscalculation of human resources; 
the elementary truths remain eternal, and if it is easy to 
destroy, to spread ruin by fire and slaughter, it is extremely 
difficult to rebuild, to create and recreate, especially when 
the fight has been long and has left a country weakened 
and impoverished. 

Alas, the Europe of today has had this sad experience. 
lor nearly four years now, she has been trying to rise again 
from out of the ruins, and this sight should aftord us a 
subject for meditation and reflection. It is, therefore, from 
this angle that I propose to speak to you of present condi- 
tions in Europe, laying particular stress on the economic 
side, because, after all, a country’s economy is its life-blood. 
Moreover, politics are a sphere which I penetrate only as 
an amateur, and a province which, although familiar to me, 
is, however, not my specialty. 

If we consider the present structure of international com- 
merce, we find that, in volume, it reaches the pre-war level, 
which was approximately 22 billion dollars in 1938. But 
today, in fact, all the commercial balances of the world 
show a deficit, with four exceptions: Those of the United 
States (more than 680 million dollars a month), the Argen- 
tine (more than 8 million), Canada (more than 14 million), 
and Finland (more than 5 million). 

‘The question arises, therefore, whether the countries with 
a debit commercial balance will be able to absorb their 
deficits by an increase of their exports,—in other words, of 


their sales;—or whether, failing this, they will be obliged, 
on the contrary, to restrict their purchases, to withdraw 
from the international circuit and seek in national self- 
sufficiency the means of preventing a still more unbalanced 
state of their import and export trade. 

It is not only the question of currency which is involved, 
but also that of production. Experience has shown that 
countries in war-time, being unable to rely on imports to the 
same extent as in peace-time, are obliged, whether they like 
it or not, to enlarge their range of production in order to 
supply their own needs. The law of necessity is a strong 
driving power, and we have seen how many countries be- 
camé in war-time, under pressure of circumstances, manu- 
facturing centers of products which, in normal times, they 
would not have dreamed of producing for their home market. 

Be that as it may, a tragic chapter in world history had 
just ended and a new one was about to be written. It had 
to begin by what is so well known here as “reconversion,” 
that is to say, the changing over from war-time economy 
to peace-time economy. Many countries, overjoyed at the 
return to peace, did not form an accurate conception of the 
amount of work, sacrifices and toil contained in the word 
“reconversion.” ‘The majority of people had been fed on 
illusions. After the hardships of war and the taste for ad- 
venture which it had kindled in some people, they hoped 
to savor again the sweetness of peace. With the hostilities 
ended, there was still the memory of bereavements to blot 
out and the ruins to rebuild, and that is not a simple “re- 
conversion.” The healing of wounds, repairing, rebuilding, 
—these are tasks which lay a heavy, not to say an intolerable, 
burden on the legacy left by the world conflict, even for 
those countries who were able to place victory on their side 
of the scales. The assets are not sufficient to counterbalance 
the liabilities. 

I should like now to give you a short account of each 
European country in turn, in order to enable you to form 
an idea of conditions in each country and, from that, of the 
state of the continent of Europe as a whole. 


General Survey of European Economic Situation :— 


FRANCE 


Let us take France first. She now seems to be emerging 
from the dark period through which she has been passing, 
and present developments enable us to hope that, although 
financially she remains weak, alarmingly weak, the monetary 
wound from which she is cruelly suffering will not be mortal, 
thanks to the exploitation of her economic resources. If 
she manages, as everyone hopes she will, to re-establish 
social order, she will regain the place which she is by nature 
called upon to occupy in the concert of European powers. 

Her industrial production, calculated on the basis of 100 
in 1938, was between 105 and 110 in February of this 
year; that is to say, slightly above the pre-war level. This 
is a cheering sign, which is rendered still more encouraging 
by the favorable prospects of the next harvest. 

The financial and monetary problem remains the dark 
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point, for the spiral rise in prices and salaries continues at 
a speed which makes one feel quite dizzy, and dizziness is 
not precisely the required attribute for creating a solid 
foundation. In this respect, the government is fighting with 
commendable courage, but it has not yet passed the experi- 
mental phase, and it is difficult for an outsider to gain sufh- 
ciently accurate data from these figures to enable him to 
draw conclusions and form an opinion. The essential point 
is that the country is endeavoring to recover its position by 
means of its production effort, which is the prime source of 
all revenue and wealth. Considered from this angle, the 
latest developments enable us to note some progress. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain is also struggling amidst difficulties which, 
while differing from those of France, are none the less seri- 
ous. To give an idea of the magnitude of the problems 
facing the British government, I need only mention that 
the merchant navy has lost 30% of its tonnage; that the 
assets abroad, the revenue from which used to cover 21% 
of the commercial deficit, are today barely sufficient to 
cover 3% of this deficit; that recourse to the states of the 
Western Hemisphere for supplies for the British Isles, from 
the United States, Canada and the Argentine, among others, 
is the cause of much additional expenditure. Is it, there- 
fore, surprising to note that the deficit in the balance of 
payments rose from 70 million pounds in 1938 to 380 mil- 
lion in 1946, and to 675 million in 1947? To restore the 
situation, the government is doing its utmost to encourage 
exports, to reduce the volume of goods needed for home 
consumption, while multiplying the sources of taxation. 
These are the cardinal points of the British policy. I can- 
not, unfortunately, dwell on this subject, but I must add, 
however, that, unlike France, Great Britain has experienced 
a great change in her economic structure during the last few 
years, as a result of the changes which have occurred in her 
relations with other members of the British Commonwealth. 

On Great Britain’s credit side should be placed her bal- 
anced budget since 1946. Is this balance stable or unstable? 
That is a question which only the future can answer. 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS 


If we pass now to the two countries who were drawn 
under protest into the world conflict, namely, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, we shall be called upon to make some very 
interesting observations. The first of these countries has 
afforded us an example of a prompt and astonishing recov- 
ery, so much so that, in certain circles, one hears people 
talk of the “Belgian miracle.” The truth is that this rapid 
recovery was rendered possible by the dollar credits arising 
from the allied troops’ stay in Belgium, which enabled the 
balancing of accounts in 1945 and 1946, and also by two 
loans, one from America of 100 million dollars, and the 
other for an identical amount from Canada, not to speak 
of the repatriation of capital and income on capital held 
by Belgian nationals in foreign countries. Furthermore, the 
reduction in 1944 of the excess purchasing power on the 
home market, obtained by withdrawing outstanding bank 
notes and issuing new ones, and by freezing bank accounts, 
contributed to this so-called miraculous recovery. Circum- 
stances, as well as the measures taken by the authorities, 
favored a resumption of production. Abundant imports, in- 
creased production, a policy of deflation, all enabled prices 
and wages to be maintained within reasonable limits, there- 
by ensuring monetary stability. The country’s gold reserves 
have not varied much, mainly due to the French indemnifi- 
cation in respect of the gold held by the Bank of France, 
which was plundered by Germany. 


However, Belgium’s favorable situation does not seem 
to be decisively ensured. The gold reserves of the Banque 
Nationale decreased by 530 tons during the period from 
the end of 1946 to the end of 1947, which brought them 
from 32,226,000,000 to 26,170,000,000 Belgian francs. 
Failing an increase of its exports to the United States, 
which offer the only means of procuring strong currency, 
Belgium must act with great caution in granting new credits 
to her debtors, if she wishes to avoid inflation and the set- 
ting in motion of a spiral rise in prices and salaries. Thus, 
the case of Belgium shows us how interdependent the Euro- 
pean countries are, whether they like it or not, and how 
they share the fate of those with whom they are naturally 
linked. 

The Netherlands are slowly recovering economic sta- 
bility. Their production figure shows a slight increase over 
that of 1938, thanks, mainly, to the effort accomplished in 
the exploitation of the mines, where production rose from 
5,085,000 tons in 1945 to 8,312,000 tons in 1946, to reach, 
finally, 10,000,000 tons in 1947. The metallurgic industry 
has followed this trend. Although the signs of recovery are 
encouraging, we must not draw hasty conclusions from 
them, because unfavorable figures still exist. For instance, 
the budgetary deficit reached 2,149,000,000 florins in 1947, 
under the influence of the increase in the population, higher 
social burdens, subsidies granted to maintain the price of 
essential raw materials, the rise in prices of imported goods, 
and, finally, the economic and political instability of the 
Netherland Indies. Naturally, this budgetary deficit has 
gone hand in hand with an increase in the circulation of 
paper money. 

On the other hand, the balance of payments shows a 
deficit of 2 billion florins, which had to be covered by for- 
eign credits to the extent of 950 million and by sales of 
gold and foreign currency amounting to 1,050,000,000 
florins. The trade balance shows a deficit of 2,406,000,000 
florins. Of the 4,250,000,000 florins worth of imports, 
1,200,000,000 came from the United States, ie., a little 
more than a quarter, while only 51,000,000 florins worth 
of Dutch goods were sold in Holland during 1947. This 
has forced the Netherlands to restrict their imports, to 
draw on their gold reserves, and to requisition dollar se- 
curities. 

ITALY 

In Italy, the increase of paper money in circulation is 
significant: From 465 lire per head of population at the 
end of 1938, the paper money in circulation by the end of 
1947 had increased to 17,403 per head, for a population 
of 45,681,000, as against 44,667,000 in 1938. The budgetary 
deficit has increased from year to year, and in 1946-1947, 
it reached, in round figures, 548 billion lire. 

The only hope for a country like Italy is to draw from 
her national production, in other words, from the labor of 
her sons, the means of procuring, by way of exchange, the 
raw material indispensable to her economic life. It is not 
with her 523,000,000 lire of gold reserves (one lire equals 
0.04777 grams) that she can hope to make good the deficit 
in the balance of her foreign trade, which amounted to 220 
billion lire in 1947, 

The solution to the problem, in such a case, lies in the 
intensification of the country’s foreign trade, with an ex- 
port drive exceeding the import figure, so as to achieve a 
credit balance in its foreign trade and thus permit a reduc- 
tion of its foreign debt. A wished for solution, perhaps, but 
is it not for the fulfilment of desired aims, which form the 
basis of every ideal, that thousands of men are fighting for 
in order to attain a better world? The important point is 
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that the effort expected of some countries should not exceed 
the limits of human endurance and drive them to discourage- 
ment and despair. 


In a family, one member cannot be struck by fate without 


the others also feeling the consequences, as I propose to illu- 
strate now by the example of the European family. 


PoRTUGAL 


The Iberian peninsula is historically and geographically 
an isthmus between Europe and America. It was the only 
door in Europe which remained ajar during the War. As 
a result, Portugal saw her economic importance grow during 
the world conflict, showing a liberalism to which we were 
no longer accustomed. Now an evolution has taken place 
in this country and, since September, 1947, restrictions have 
been applied to imports. On February 6th of this year, 
Portugal took a further step towards a completely govern- 
ment controlled national economy, by introducing a system 


of licenses for all imports and exports exceeding the sum of 
2,500 escudos. 


The motives for this change in policy are to be found in 
the reversal of the situation. In fact, in 1947, Portugal’s 
export and import account showed a deficit of 3 billion 
escudos, which she was able to cover from her currency re- 
serves. However, concerned about the future, she has 
taken steps to maintain the value of the escudo, and one 
wonders today whether the prior permission which must be 
obtained from the Bank of Portugal for all transactions ex- 
ceeding 50,000 dollars concluded with the U.S.A., Sweden 
and Switzerland, is not the first step towards a general 
exchange control. 


SPAIN 


As tor Spain, her economy is suffering from some con- 
stitutional weaknesses which need adjusting. It is, unfortu- 
nately, not possible for her to make these adjustments. Dur- 
ing the last ten years, the population has increased by 
2,500,000, bringing it from 25,000,000 in 1937, to 27,500,- 
000 in 1947. Although the country possesses natural sources 
of wealth, the methods of exploitation need to be adapted 
to the exigencies of modern technique. But the heavy public 
debt makes all reform impossible at present, without seri- 
ously compromising the already heavily encumbered State 
finances. Under the unfavorable influence of the artifically 
high rate of the peseta, exports continue to decrease, while 
the lack of currency puts a terrible brake on imports. Under 
pressure of circumstances, the national economy is, as it 
were, strangled, and, in the absence of aid from abroad, 
Spain will be reduced to a further decrease in its production 
power. 

SWEDEN 

If we jump from the southern countries to the North of 
Europe and cast our eyes on Sweden, what do we see? A 
State which Mars has only slightly touched, but which has, 
however, benefited very little economically from this good 
fortune. Sweden lives today, like so many other States, under 
a regime of import restrictions, in an effort to save her 
gold reserves, which have fallen from 1,371,000,000 crowns 
at the end of the war to 348,000,000 as at April 15th of 
this year. This fall in the gold reserves and the decrease 
in the currency reserves, which, from 435 million crowns at 
the end of 1947, fell, in the space of 3 months, to 357 mil- 
lion, must be attributed to indiscriminate buying abroad, 
at the end of the war, in the belief of a rapid return to 
world prosperity. This policy quickly resulted in upsetting 
the balance of trade, the deficit of which increased from 


839,000,000 crowns in 1946, to 1,955,000,000 in 1947. 


Furthermore, Swedish industrial activity is partly dependent 
on credits granted to other countries, namely: 240 million 
to Denmark, 407 million to Finland, 80 million to France, 
5 million to Yugoslavia, 114 million to Holland, 485 million 
to Norway, 122 million to Poland, 240 million to England, 
24 million to Czechoslovakia, and 1 billion to Russia, mak- 
ing a total of 2,717,000,000 crowns, of which non-utilized 
credits amounted to 951 million for Russia, and to 59,600,- 
000 crowns for the other countries. 

In the light of these figures, you will perceive the weak- 
ness of Swedish economy, which is, however, based on natural 
sources of wealth and intellectual values of inestimable 
worth. 


SWITZERLAND 


In this general survey of the European situation, which 
I have invited you to make with me, Switzerland occupies 
a special place. -In the heart of Europe, with no outlet to 
the sea, it is just as important to her that peace should reign 
among her neighbors as in her own country. Her existence 
depends on a fair balance of power. Attached to peace, war 
among the neighboring states, meaning isolation, the slowing 
down, even complete cessation of her export and import 
trade, which is vital for her welfare, she cannot afford to 
make fanciful experiments without endangering her entire 
economic structure. So that, seen from without, Switzerland 
may sometimes appear unduly conservative, when she is 
simply being prudent in her development so as not to upset 
her own equilibrium. 

World wars put her in a difficult position and serve to 
remind her population that they are not favored by destiny. 
When the international horizon darkens, the authorities 
draw up an inventory of available resources, while the popu- 
lation divides its time between guarding the frontiers and 
cultivating the soil from which, as far as possible, its sup- - 
plies must be obtained. On the eve of the 1939-1945 con- 
flict, land under cultivation measured 187,478 hectares, 
while in 1944 it covered 365,856 hectares. These figures 
show what a gigantic effort the country made in order to 
ensure supplies in spite of an unproductive soil. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that in this sphere, too, it was 
necessary to preserve the equilibrium between agriculture 
and cattle-farming, on which supplies of meat, milk and 
milk products depend. By dint of hard work in the in- 
dustrial field, Switzerland managed not only to keep her 
plant in good order, but also to perfect it by continual 
improvements. 

Financially, she must remain strong, not so much through 
love of gain, as to give an active value to her neutrality. 
In fact, this value, which is based on principles of human 
solidarity and charity, is inseparable from her independence, 
which Switzerland rightly guards very jealously. If she 
wishes to maintain her position in the world, she must be 
able to give more than she receives. It is to fulfill this 
humanitarian mission that Switzerland is working and watch- 
ing in the heart of Europe, with no other political ambition 
than to remain as her ancestors created her. 

Signs of this wisdom can be found in the trend of the 
deficit in Switzerland’s economic balance. Before the war, 
this deficit amounted to 600 million Swiss francs a year, 
and, normally, with the increase in the cost of living, it 
should have amounted to 4% billion for the period from 
1942 to 1946, on the basis of an annual deficit of 900 million 
Swiss francs. However, it turned out to be scarcely more 
than a billion. 

* . * 


I have tried to give you a truthful picture of present-day 
Europe, which still bears marks of the suffering endured dur- 
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ing five years of war. Her body is exhausted, and although life 
is returning to some of her organs, others, still paralyzed, 
cannot fulfill their functions. Let me explain. Germany’s 
disappearance as an economic entity prevents Europe from 
regaining its equilibrium. Indeed, if we look at certain 
European countries, we find that their commercial and in- 
dustrial life was closely bound up with that of Germany. 
Let us take the case of Holland, for example. Before the 
war, in 1938, her imports from Germany represented 
21.27% of her total imports, and, moreover, Germany was 
her principal customer after Great Britain. More than half 
the industrial equipment of the Netherlands came from 
Germany, ard the difficulty, indeed, the impossibility, of 
obtaining spare parts, is delaying repairs to some manufac- 
turing centers. Furthermore, Germany offered a natural and 
important outlet for. Dutch agricultural produce. And Rot- 
terdam, whose importance as a world port, on account of 
the transit of goods to and from Germany and Switzerland, 
.was second only to New York, has lost much of its trade 
through the collapse of Germany. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Europe is also suffering from other troubles, in particular, 
from the great difficulty experienced in transferring currency 
from one country to another. During the years immediately 
following the war, gold reserves of varying importance en- 
abled the States to conclude payment agreements, to grant 
credits, to wipe off balances by transfers of bullion, and to 
maintain the course of international trade. The reserves, 
today, are at their lowest ebb, and the limit in drawing on 
foreign credits or on the International Monetary Fund has 
been reached. 

In the meantime, Europe is in a dilemma and finds herself 
faced with a large question mark. International trade cannot 
operate without a free exchange of currency. Now, however, 
the rules of the game have been altered so much that Europe 
and, with her, the world, are in danger of becoming com- 
pletely paralyzed. Apart from the dollar and the Swiss franc, 
what currency can pass from one country to another with- 
out immediately becoming subject to a request for repayment ? 

The United States has realized the fatal consequences 
which this state of affairs might create for the future. An 
impoverished Europe, resigned and ready to accept all pro- 
posals, whether reasonable or otherwise, would be disastrous 
for all countries. Besides, believe me, Europe is worthy of the 
interest and compassion of the United States because she has 
suffered much, fighting with American aid for a cause which 
is also America’s — that of liberty — and I refuse to believe 
that she would be ready deliberately to sacrifice the precious 
fruits of victory, for which she paid so high a price. 


MArsHALL PLAN 


The United States has considered the problem as a whole, 
with its usual realism. The plan to which Mr. Marshall 
has lent his name came at the right time, and Europe began 
to hope again, to have confidence in the future. As Mr. 
Max Petitpierre, Chief of the Swiss Political Federal Depart- 
ment, observed recently: “American aid to Europe is an in- 
strument of peace and its object is not the enslavement of 
the countries that will benefit from American aid, but on 
the contrary their feedom from the material difficulties oppos- 
ing their recovery.” This material aid which the United 
States is bringing so opportunely to Europe is all the more 
valuable on account of its high moral significance. This 
moral stimulant is invaluable for the strong, valiant peoples 
who have been ruined materially and exhausted physically by 
the tragedy and destruction of war. The cooperation which 
the United States is giving Europe in the form of the Mar- 


shall Plan, must not be an end in itself, but, rather, a means 
of reconstructing an economically and politically strong 
Europe. That is the fundamental basis of a lasting peace, 
and, personally, I think that a European Federation, on the 
lines of the Swiss Confederation or her great sister republic, 
the United States, would be the best means of ensuring that 
security which the great majority of nations desire. 

In my address to the shareholders of Nestle Alimentana 
Company (Sté. An.) at its Annual General Meeting held 
on April 28th last, I said :— 

“If, in return for their work and substantial financial assist- 
ance, and as a result of the reconstruction of Europe and the 
maritime countries of Asia, Americans find opportunities of 
broadening the scope of their industrial and commercial activi- 
ties which, so far, have been chiefly national, on the basis 
of an international security plan, they will certainly take 
them; they will take these opportunities, not with the object 
of establishing a doctrine with imperialistic tendencies, which 
is incompatible with the American democratic character, but 
because Americans believe that by transplanting their 
methods, their skill, their ‘know-how’ — as they say in the 
New World — by combining American and European 
methods, by unifying their own and competitive efforts to 
set up, in one or more stages, one great family of Nations, 
they will accelerate a task already inspiring and deserving 
in itself, a task whose aim must not be solely to sell mer- 
chandise abroad through exports. On the contrary, one may 
anticipate that these ideals will not only create new jobs 
in the countries concerned, but also a multiplicity of new 
products manufactured locally with modern equipment, with 
lowered production costs, and, thus, allowing for a better 
relationship of wages to the resultant higher standard of 
living, which the masses so ardently desire. The United 
States studies this picture in the frame of a free economy, 
nourished by funds drawn from ordinary savings, and thus 
spread over a great many people. That is how 20th Century 
capitalism, of a popular character and with free competi- 
tion as its basis, must be understood. Realization of a pro- 
gram of this magnitude would be expedited if logic could 
overcome scepticism and the European Federal Union could 
expand rapidly out of its present embryonic state. Americans, 
used to their federated government, their Congress, their 
Federal Reserve Bank acting as central controlling body, 
must grow very weary watching the difficulties encountered 
by their representatives who are compelled to negotiate, 
not with one central European power, but with numerous 
representatives of countries whose governments are all too 
often of a transient character”. 


EvuROPEAN FEDERALISM 


This idea of European federalism is making headway, at 
least in Western Europe, but we can also nurture the hope 
— though the process may be a long one, for, according to 
the saying, Rome was not built in one day — that a de- 
centralized Germany first, and, later on, the Central 
European countries, at present referred to as “satellites’’, 
will gradually want to take their place in this European 
federation in its final form. This will be especially so if, 
in its first stage, the new constitution of the Federation of 
Western Europe is in accordance with what the people are 
justly sighing for, namely, the American principles and way 
of life, which mean liberty and fraternity. I could here, 
in connection with federalism, quote the testimony of men 
who have made a name for themselves in the most varied 
spheres. To do so would, I fear, overtax your patience. 
Nevertheless, I cannot resist the desire to give you the 
opinion of two men: The first, Mr. Denis de Rougemont, 
one of the most distinguished thinkers that Switzerland is 
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proud to own, and who is, moreover, a great friend of the 
United States; and the other, Mr. Grégoire Gafenco, former 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, and far-seeing diplomat. 

Mr. Denis de Rougemont observes: “We are living a 
moment in history where Swiss federalism, in order to 
urvive, must in‘its turn become a missionary. Such is her 
crisis: Either to be disowned, — or to triumph in the 
whole of Europe.” 

Mr. Gafenco, echoing these words, says: “Federalism 
could attain certain intermediate solutions, destined to en- 
ure the equilibrium and harmony of universal order; among 
the possible solutions, the creation of a united Europe is 
certainly the most important. For this federalism, applied 
to Europe, would not only unite political and economic in- 
terests, but would create a new framework for an already 


Canada’s Relation 


existing unity, which still survives in spite of the ruins heaped 
on all sides; a unity which embodies the intellectual values 
of our civilization. These values, which are the expression 
of an ideal of moderation, equilibrium and liberty, can en- 
rich federalism as much as federalism can help Europe; they 
can help it to accomplish on the continent a particularly 
difficult task.” 

Organized on this basis, the western part of Europe could 
group 270 million human beings who, once firmly united, 
would then rediscover their intellectual and economic values, 
and, with their newly found strength, would become again 
an indispensable stabilizing factor for world peace. 

It is on this optimistic note that I wish to end, confident 
that my thoughts and preoccupations are shared by this great 
nation, the United States of America. 


with Great Britain 


and the United States 


“LET US CONTINUE AS WE ARE” 
By ERNEST C. BOGART, K. C., LL.D., Toronto, Canada 
Delivered before the Canadian Progress Club, Toronto, Canada, June 17, 1948 


GREAT deal is presently being said concerning the 

above matter. Just yesterday one of our leading 

newspapers carried a headline to the effect that 
Great Britain and the United States were drifting farther 
apart. In the recent election in Newfoundland, where the 
question of whether that country will remain independent 
or come into our federation, many are advocating independ- 
ence for Newfoundland, and closer union with the United 
States. Leading American statesmen have recently advocated 
greater expansion of trade between our two countries, and 
the conclusion of some sort of commercial union. Many 
others go so far as to advocate that Canada and the United 
States join together, and that Canada sever her connection 
with the Motherland. 

In view of these expressions of opinion, it becomes neces- 
sary for Canadians to determine positively what their posi- 
tion is in this matter. With the large numbers of magazines 
and newspapers being published today, as well as discussion 
rroups and radio programs, there are so many diverse opin- 
ions on all important questions, that a great deal of loose 
thinking has developed in our country. Magazine “Fortune” 
carries at the front of each edition a tabulation of the ex- 
pressions of public opinion on various matters. All persons 
expressing their opinions are responsible citizens, presumably 
well intormed. Yet it is surprising to what extent the per- 
ons canvassed have no opinion to express. In the last issue 
of that magazine an expression of opinion is sought on the 
following question. 

“Which do you think has had a more sensible attitude 
tbout labour in the past vear, Republican Congress, or Tru- 
man Administration?” 

The answers are as follows: 


Republican 34% 
‘Truman 20% 
No Opinion 40% 


It is certainly a sad commentary on the stability of a 
nation to find that on a question so important as this, forty 
percent of the people have no opinion one way or the other. 

The situation becomes more startling when the poll of 





the Union Members is examined. Of these, 20% favour 
Republican, 45% Truman, and 35% have no opinion to 
offer. That is among members of the Unions most vitally 
aftected by this question. Thirty-five percent have reached 
no conclusion whatever. 

It is to be hoped that in Canada we have learned to think 
these matters out, and after having done so, reach a definite, 
positive conclusion as to what is the best course to take. As 
the question before us is one of great importance so far as 
the welfare of Canada is concerned, it would be well for 
us to make sure we understand our position, and have reached 
a detinite conclusion as to where we are going in this very 
important ma:ter. It is my contention that the future wel- 
fare of Canada depends upon us remaining just as we are 
at the present time, without making any change in our at- 
titude towards the Motherland (Great Britain) or the 
United States. The reasons for taking this position are as 
follows: 

First: The position of Canada presently is very sound. 

We have gone ahead tremendously since the last war. 
6.5% of the people of Canada went directly into the army. 
10% joined the labour force to make munitions. On every 
hand we hear expressed, praise for the accomplishments of 
Canada during the war. The “Saturday Evening Post” 
said “Canada saved the World. It is one of the miracles of 
the war that Canada, an agricultural nation of less than 
twelve million people, could have contributed 47% of the 
vast fleet of fighting ships necessary to get fighters across”. 
The “New York Times” said with reference to our financial 
measures: “An amazing record. Indeed one of the fiscal 
marvels of this world”. It is well known that Canada was 
the airdrome of democracy. Our present status gives us a 
great advantage in the world today. We are a member of 
the Commonwealth of British Nations, and yet we are just 
as independent as we could be even though we were not a 
member. Consequently we have all the advantages of be- 
longing to the greatest commonwealth ever known to the 
world, and having a leading share in its glories, and at the 
same time we have a leading position among the nations of 
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the world as a middle power. Our independence is clearly 
exemplified by our recent Citizenship Act. And by the fact 
that we have representatives at nine out of the ten Peace 
Conference Committees, and the fact that we send Ambas- 
sadors to, and receive Ambassadors from, all the leading 
countries of the world. 


The economic progress of Canada is most outstanding. 
Compared with 1938 Canadian production is 300% ahead. 
The average Canadian family is three times as wealthy today 
as in 1939. We are the third trading union in the world. 
Canada shipped to the world one fifth of all the food sent 
for relief purposes. Ninety-five percent of the Canadian 
army has been absorbed into industry. Unemployment is 
less than three percent. Thirty-five thousand veterans 
have been educated by the Government in twenty-nine new 
Universities at a cost of 749,000,000 dollars. Although 
Canada obligates itself to pay, in the form of Bonuses, Re- 
lief, Mother’s Allowances, and Family Allowances, over 
one billion dollars a year, our financial balance sheet shows 
a credit of some nine hundred million dollars. Taxation in 
Canada is less than in United Kingdom, United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 


So far as research is concerned we stand at the very front 
in the development of Radar, and Atomic Energy. Extensive 
surveys and investigations have been made in the Northern 
part of Canada, particularly at the time of the Musk-Ox 
expedition, and in connection with experiments as to the 
definite location of the Magnetic Pole. 


So far as agriculture is concerned, the very latest develop- 
ments are carried to the farmers throughout Canada. In the 
development of natural resources tremendous strides have 
been made in the last few years. Presently we stand first in 
the world in the production of: 

Nickel, Newsprint, Platinum, Radium, Uranium 
2nd In Wood Pulp and Gold 

3rd In Aluminum, Copper, Zinc, Silver 

4+th In Wheat and Lead. 


Owing to the development of atomic research, every effort 
is being made to locate uranium. Eight nations have launched 
expeditions to the Antarctic for this purpose. The United 
States sent thirteen ships and four thousand men, yet in 
Canada with not nearly such great effort, more progress is 
being made today. Gilbert La Bine went along on an ex- 
pedition to Great Bear Lake, and staked twelve claims, 
covering some twenty-five hundred acres. It was found that 
the pitchblende he located was of the highest capacity in the 
world, yielding 1 Gram of the precious mineral in 6 Tons, 
whereas the highest previously was found in Belgium, pro- 
ducing 1 Gram in 10 Tons. This one undertaking is pro- 
ducing presently 100 tons a day. Mr. G. Wendt, Canadian 
scientist has said that Canada’s deposits of this valuable min- 
eral are enough to supply the world for one thousand years. 

Retail sales in Canada compared with 1938 have advanced 
from 2,400 Million Dollars to over 5,000 Million. Bank 
deposits from 31,000 Million to over 75,000 Million. News- 
print exports from 2% million tons worth $64,000,000 to 
41% million tons worth $356,000,000. The output of elec- 
tricity has climbed from 26 million to 40 million Kilowatt 
hours. Flour from 14 million barrles to 30 million barrels. 
Pig Iron from 705 thousand tons to 1 million 840 thousand 
tons. Mineral production has gone to 620 million dollars, 
and our production of Newsprint has gone beyond all pre- 
vious expectations. 

These figures are mentioned merely to show that in our 


present situation, progress of Canada has been quiet, orderly, 
and very remarkable. 


Secondly: I think we all would say that the soul of Canada 
has a deep love of the Motherland. This arises 
from, 

First. Ties of History. In 1776 when the American 
States separated from the Motherland and formed an in- 
dependent union, the people of Canada joined with the 
French to remain a part of the British Empire. It should 
ever be remembered that the French were very loyal to the 
Empire at that time, and had it not been for their support 
and loyalty, shown not only then but at many other times, 
when they were called upon to defend their own soil, Can- 
ada as we know it today, might never have survived. 

Then we were united with the Motherland in the Boer 
War and the Wars of 1914 and 1939. We entered these 
struggles with the Motherland, and fought shoulder to 
shoulder with her, until the end. There were many anxious 
hours and great privations and sufferings, particularly dur- 
ing the two world wars. The comradeship developed in 
this way can never be torn apart. 

We have received from Great Britain preferences in trade 
which reached their high point at the time of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreements. Now when the Motherland is passing 
through trying years, when her production compared with 
1938 has only advanced 24%, whereas to enable her to 
survive it must advance to 175% (compared to our 300%), 
we feel it is necessary for us to come to her assistance by 
increasing our purchases and giving her financial support, 
which we have done to the extent of One and one quarter 
Billion Dollars. It is quite true we have advanced monies 
to other countries, particularly, France — One quarter Bil- 
lion Dollars, the Netherlands — One Hundred Million 
Dollars, yet our obligation to the Motherland stands cut 
as distinct from other nations. 

Secondly. Ties of Sentiment. If one travels to Muskoka, 
he would almost feel he were travelling through the Lake 
District of England. Apart from the similarity of the hills 
and lakes, he finds himself travelling through Windermere, 
Ullswater, Rosseau, and other places bearing similar names 
to places in the Old Land. 

So far as literature is concerned the works of Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Milton, Shakespeare, and other great writers 
who are really considered part and parcel of ourselves. 

We admire and follow the great legal system established 
by the Motherland in the Courts. The Very excellent 
decisions of the English judges are constantly referred to, 
and we place great importance, not only to the decisions 
reached, but the learned manner in which these decisions 
are written. The Privy Council is the court of last resort, 
and never is there a question raised as to the impartiality 
of British justice. Everyone, from the greatest corporation 
to the humblest citizen can present his case to the Privy 
Council, in person or otherwise, and carry his problem to 
the very foot of the throne. 

Then there is the privilege of belonging to the great 
fraternity or fellowship of membership in the Common- 
wealth of British Nations. There is no greater fraternity 
in the world than that of the members of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air-force, who have served in the wars of 
the Empire in the years that have gone by. The members 
are scattered throughout the world, and there is mutual 
respect and admiration of a very deep and lasting character. 

Thirdly. Ties of Geography. Canada looks to the East 
where the great nations, including the Motherland, have 
taken our goods, and have been in the vanguard of progress. 
Our function has been to stand as a connecting link between 
the Motherland and the United States, and draw these two 
great english speaking nations closer together, to heal wounds, 
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‘ and overcome misunderstanding. That has been, and let 
us hope it will be the task of Canada in the difficult years 
ahead. It is very doubtful if the friendly relationship be- 
tween these two great peoples would ever have developed 
as it has, had it not been for the influence of Canada. 

Our relationship with the United States on the other- 
hand is in the nature of an appreciation of a good neighbour. 
We have the same way of life. Many Americans come to 
travel throughout Canada, and we travel in the United 
States. We constantly hear American radio programs and 
we read a great number of American magazines. Since 1911 
trade between the two countries has flourished. Canadians 
and Americans have met together on Defence Boards, Boards 
of Economic Relations, Boards to solve the joint problems 
of each. When the war broke out American men built the 
Alaskan Highway, and Canada granted a.right of way as 

. well as bases for the use of the United States Air-force. 

‘i ‘The United States, at the conclusion of the war, turned 
the Alaskan Highway over to Canada and has shown her 
vood-will on many occasions. The opening of International 
Bridges has been the occasion of great ceremonies. We 
pride ourselves on a three thousand mile undefended border. 
Only recently did the United States turn over to Canada, 
the Mace, which one and a quarter centuries ago was taken 
by American soldiers from the Legislative Assembly at 

‘Toronto. This was done as a gesture of good-will. President 

Roosevelt and President Truman have been welcome guests 

at our capital city and they have addressed our Houses of 

Parliament as they would their own. They have under- 

taken to help Canada in case of foreign attack, and have 

always shown towards us the friendliest and most kindly 
feelings of a good neighbour. 

Our final consideration is “What of the future”. Some 
vears ago when Ambassador Bryce had it suggested to him 
that Canada and the United States might one day be one 
nation, said, “This should never take place. They are too 
big for one nation. ‘They should always remain separate”. 
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We should never fail to realize that the United States has 
invested in the country Two and One-half Billion Dollars, 
and American Industry has established two thousand branch 
plants here. It must be remembered that the total Exports 
of United States over Imports is only some Twelve Billion 
Dollars, and that Import and Export trade in the United 
States is only 7% of their national income, whereas it is 
over 40% of ours. It is essential for Canada to develop her 
export business, in order to keep industry active and main- 
tain her agricultural progress. So far as United States is 
concerned, while we buy from them Two and One-half 
Billion Dollars worth, we only sell them Eight Hundred 
and Eighty-eight Million Dollars worth of goods. So far 
as the Motherland is concerned while we buy Two Hundred 
and One Million Dollars worth, we sell them Four Hundred 
and Eighty-eight Million Dollars worth. Consequently it is 
in our best interests to buy less from United States and sell 
them more, and buy more from the Motherland. 

So far as the future of our country is concerned, with 
our great resources and with the fine harbours we have on 
the Eastern and Western Coasts, as well as the Northern, 
to say nothing of the great playground area in the northern 
part of our country, extending over some five thousand miles 
in width, we have the basis of a great future development. 
The progress we have already made should be greatly out- 
stripped in the next few years. Our country is well governed 
and is peopled by a virile race. 

Truly, as Sir Wilfred Laurier, Canada’s great statesman 
said, ‘““The Twentieth Century belongs to Canada”. 

With one hand extended across the Sea to the Mother- 
land and the other extended to our Cousins to the South, it 
should be our duty, not only to progress ourselves, but to 
keep these other two great peoples linked with us, so that 
no matter what may happen in the future, any foreign power 
who would seek to cross our pathway, united and determined 
as we are, would do so at its peril. 
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AM very happy to have this opportunity to talk to you 
for a few moments about a study made recently of 89 

of our American colleges and universities under the 
auspices of the Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions. This study is unique 
in three respects. 

First of all, it is the first study that has been made of 
higher education in America based entirely upon personal 
interviews. I have the greatest suspicion of studies of higher 
education based upon questionnaires. I do not believe there 
is such a thing as a fool-proof questionnaire. No matter 
how intelligent our educators are or how carefully the 
questions are framed there isn’t any way of being sure that 
the information will be furnished that the questioner had 
in mind when he sent out the questionnaire. In one of our 
American universities, a questionnaire was sent by the Presi- 
dent to all the members of the faculty, and when all the 
answers were in the president had to consign the whole 
business to the wastebasket. Unfortunately all previous 
studies of American higher education having to do with 





































































































governing boards have been based entirely upon the ques- 
tionnaire method and the use of the United States postal 
system. This is true of the studies by Nearing, Counts, 
McGrath and also of the recent book by Hubert Park Beck, 
published by the Columbia University Press. Just how far 
removed from the modern picture of higher education such 
a study can be is evidenced by Dr. Beck’s book. He visited 
the institutions which are members of the Association of 
American Universities, the aristocracy of American higher 
education, which sometimes, I think, receives a little higher 
rating than that to which it is entitled, in view of the splen- 
did work done in some of our state colleges and universities 
which are not members of the Association. Eighteen of the 
institutions in that association however were visited in con- 
nection with the present study. In every instance, the tables 
in this book in regard to the politics of regents, in regard 
to their incomes, in regard to their occupations and in re- 
gard to their age and sex, are based on the number of mem- 
bers of the boards in the various institutions. 

In nine out of the eighteen institutions members of the 
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Association of American Universities, I visited even the 
number of members on the boards as indicated in this earlier 
study, based upon the mail method, were inaccurate, as they 
are constituted so that, every single one of the other tables, 
were also not accurate, because all the averages on salaries, 
income, ages and so on were based on this original table. 
This was due to the fact that with the questionnaire method, 
the period covered was 1926 to 1936 and the book could 
not be published until 1947. 

I feel very strongly that anything based upon the ques- 
tionnaire method and not on personal interview is subject 
to very careful scrutiny. 

This indicates the importance of personal interviews. A 
questionnaire was sent to each institution visited well in 
advance of my coming. I had interviews with presidents, 
with deans, with members of the student organizations, and 
with administrative heads, covering the main points of our 
study. From the time I landed from my plane until I left. 

An interesting thing is that in no single instance in 89 
visits were we able to use the questionnaire as it had been 
filled out by the time of my arrival. The whole thing had 
to be done over as the result of going more carefully into 
the questions under consideration and clearly establishing 
the points at issue. 

Another feature about the study is that this is the first 
time that as many as 89 institutions have been visited within 
a period when the conditions existing in one would be com- 
parable with those of another. In Dr. Beck’s book all the 
statistics, all the facts, are based on the years 1926 to 1936, 
and the book itself did not appear until 1947. Incidentally 
never before has it been possible, due to the advantages of 
aviation, for which we are so deeply indebted to Detroit, 
for that many institutions to be visited within so short a 
period. 

The study was also unique in this regard: It is the first 
study of American higher education made by a layman and 
not by an educator dedicated to some particular school of 
educational philosophy. 

The president of Stanford University has pointed out 
that up until recently the colleges and universities have 
been so concerned with increased enrollments, with supply- 
ing adequate housing, with recruiting additional faculties, 
with the conditions and emergencies that have risen in con- 
nection with the veterans’ bulge, and increased attendance 
at our schools, that the great matters of educational pro- 
cedure have been pretty largely neglected, and that this 
study attempts to face questions which are going to have 
to be faced by every educational institution in the United 
States within the next five or six years. 

One of our objectives was to discover whether our great 
state colleges and state universities were actually dominated 
politically or not. There is an impression throughout the 
United States that there is considerable political interference 
with our great state colleges and universities. Curiously 
enough the amount of it at the present moment is remark- 
ably small; and in connection with that the reaction of the 
American people to undue political interference in the con- 
duct of our educational institutions has been such that a 
strong tendency exists to see that steps are taken by legis- 
lative bodies to see that the boards of regents, trustees, or 
supervisors, are protected from that political interference 
wherever it has been clearly established. The ability of 
politicians to interfere with the higher education institu- 
tions depend to no small degree upon the number of mem- 
bers of boards, the methods by which board members are 
apointed, or elected, the length of terms they actually serve, 
and the methods by which institutions are financed. There 
are some 500 publicly controlled institutions, 300 of which 


are known nationally, and the number of board members 
varies from 5 to 105. They have 105 members at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, including all living ex-governors 
of the state, for what reason no one has ever been able to 
tell. Just exactly why all living ex-governors should be 
members for life of a board of higher education is some- 
thing hard to explain. 

Not only is the size of the board important, but the 
length of terms, and that the terms themselves be staggered. 
It should be made impossible for a political administration 
to entirely change the administrative direction of an in- 
stitution devoted to education, during the term when that 
particular administration may happen to be in power. 

Of course you run into certain peculiar things in certain 
places. Down in Texas I came to the conclusion that 
Texans are to be regarded as a people where the spirit of 
independence still burns fiercely; people who if they can’t 
find any one outside the state of Texas to fight about the 
superiority of all things Texan simply fight with each other. 

When I arrived at Cornell I discovered that they had a 
law there, that a majority of the members of the Board of 
Trustees of Cornell University must not be of no religious 
faith or of any one religious faith. I thought that may ex- 
plain some things about Cornell that may come up later. 

When I reached Mississippi I discovered they had a joint 
board down there, and they have a law that no college 
president is allowed to appear before the board or before 
the state legislature when any other college president is 
present. In other words they do not trust college presidents 
in Mississippi, as far as I could discover, and I want to 
say to the college presidents who are here that I feel that 
they deserve all the sympathy of which humanity is capable. 
I do not believe that there is any group that has to carry 
a heavier load, matter of greater concern, and who are 
subject to more anxiety, than the average college president; 
and I also want to say this about them they are the worst 
sheep stealers in God’s world; just let them hear of some 
one on a neighboring faculty to whom they can offer a 
higher salary. 

In connection with these boards we are also conf;onted 
with the possibility of political interference through what is 
known as the joint board as compared with the separate 
board for each institution in the state. The American Youth 
Commission sometime ago made an announcement that the 
joint board system, which means one board in control of all 
the publicly controlled higher institutions in a state, was 
going to be the pattern for the entire country. As an actual 
fact the joint board exists only in about nine states, and in 
those states it takes many different forms. So that to say 
that a joint board pattern is generally in effect is scarcely 
true. 

With the joint board system there are certain opportuni- 
ties for political interference that are serious enough to 
be given rather grave consideration. Under the joint board 
system you have one board, which employs a chancellor, 
who is a kind of educational autocrat, where the system is 
in full operation, and who has to do with the actual allo- 
cation of funds, and with the actual assigning of studies 
to institutions. I am thinking of one state where the joint 
board operates where the fees and the earnings of the state 
college and the state university are being diverted to pay 
the expenses of five state teachers colleges in that state. This 
state does not need five teachers colleges. ‘These schools 
have small enrollments, and high overhead resulting in the 
state college and university being penalized due to the ar- 
bitrary method by which funds for public education in that 
state are being distributed. Not only that, but any one 
who has served on a board of regents knows the great re- 
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sponsibility reposed in the members of such a board, the 
amount of time necessary and the amount of work to be 
done, and realizes that without a considerable staff of paid 
help it is impossible for a joint board to administer all the 
great state colleges and universities within the borders of 
some of our states. 

‘There have been some rather interesting instances of 
political interference. An outstanding case was in the State 
of Louisiana under the late ex-Governor Huey Long. Let 
me say this that Huey Long while he abused the privilege 
connected with the direction of higher education in Louisi- 
ana to a great degree at the same time made a magnificent 
contribution in a material way to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. A great medical school is being developed there 
largely because of his insistence of his work. However, just 
how far he went in political control will be illustrated by 
one story. 

The president of a southern university told me he was 
called by Huey Long and told that he wanted the Louisiana 
‘Tigers to play this particular institution in football. Huey 
himself was going to march at the head of the Louisiana 
State Band up the main streets of Atlanta. Atlanta had 
never had an opportunity like that before. The president 
said he did not make out the football schedule, and referred 
him to the football coach. He told the football coach what 
he thought of the president, and what he thought of the 
president was not too complimentary, and he told him the 
arrangements would have to be made for the date requested. 
‘The football coach said that he had another game sched- 
uled and he was very sorry that they could not play but 
they hoped to have them some other time. Huey Long then 
called the chairman of the board. The chairman of the 
hoard happened to be a business executive. I believe he was 
in the Coca Cola business before Mr. Farley went in. At 
any rate he was told that Huey expected to be in Atlanta 
on the date requested. The chairman explained that he 
didn’t make out the football schedule, and then Huey said 
this: “We are going to have that game, and we are going 
to have it on that particular day, because if we don’t have 
it, within thirty days there will be a tax of five cents on 
every bottle of Coca Cola sold in the State of Louisiana.” 

Now, gentlemen, this is a trifling instance but you can 
see the danger of that sort of thing. Now, the reaction of 
the people of the State of Louisiana on Senator Long’s 
death was to create a constitutional board made up of 14 
members, serving terms of four years each, with staggered 
terms, so that two men are appointed every two years, and 
no governor of Louisiana can at this time appoint more 


“than four, even if he is re-elected. 


There has been one very tragic instance of political inter- 
ference recently in the State of New Mexico. A group of 
students burned down a building on the campus; arson was 
clearly proved against them. One of the ring-leaders hap- 
pened to be the son of a prominent politician. The gover- 
nor ordered the president of the institution to restore this 
student. The president, who was an educator of integrity, 
refused to do so. Pressure was then brought to bear to 
try to have the president removed. One thing led to an- 
other, and the next move by the governor was to have ap- 
pointed as dean of the law school, if you please, a lawyer 
who was not practicing in New Mexico, but had been dis- 
barred from practicing in a neighboring state. The presi- 
dent again refused, and once more there was an effort made 
to remove him. The citizens throughout the state protested 
violently against this usurpation of power on the part of 
the governor. 

On the other hand, recently a secret meeting of the Board 
of Regents was held, and the president, who was a dis- 


tinguished member of the Harvard faculty, before he went 
to New Mexico, was dismissed, and his successor elected 
at the same meeting secretly. I am just telling you these 
things as an indication of how important it is that politics 
be kept out of our state universities and our state colleges. 
I found only one university president who thought that 
politics in higher education was a good thing. He happened 
to be a man in one of the southern states, who said he 
thought that by means of political pressure he might be able 
to obtain larger appropriations than his sister institution in 
the same state. 

Gentlemen, I say to you that that is not a very moral or 
very ethical reason; particularly with the dangers connected 
with political interference when faculty appointments, the 
letting of contracts and the spending of appropriations are 
involved. While I was in Alabama I found that the Grange 
was very influential politically in the extension service of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. There are farmers on the 
Board of Regents of this institution. The former governor 
had appointed two men, who were not confirmed by the 
Senate, and had never taken office. His successor Governor 
Folsom, his name is familiar to you, was supported, not by 
the Grange but the Farmers Union. The Farmers Union 
then decided that nobody who had been suggested by the 
Grange or by the preceding governor could serve. A special 
session of the Legislature was called for a constitutional 
convention. They spent three days and a half arguing about 
who would be regents of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Governor Folsom refused to present the names suggested 
by his predecessor and insisted on naming the two men 
whom he was entitled to name, plus two new names for 
the names his predecessor had submitted. And in addition 
to that there were three honorary members, so that the 
governor could control seven out of the twelve members of 
the board. The result was that relations on the campus of 
the institution was completely disrupted, and the students 
marched in a body to the state capital. They sat in the 
Senate chamber and House of Representatives, and inter- 
rupted proceedings. Incidentally the Legislature adjourned 
after three and a half days without naming the regents and 
without having held the constitutional convention. 


I am absolutely opposed to bi-partisan representation on 
boards. The fact that a man is a good regent is far more 
important than whether he happens to be enrolled as a 
Democrat or as a Republican. 

I am also opposed to honorary members. 


Down in Florida, the governor, the lieutenant-governor, 
the secretary of state, and the adjutant general are all hon- 
orary members of the board of education which controls 
the higher education in the state. Not one of them has any 
major interest in education, and they offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for the intrusion of political influence. 

Another factor we were most interested in was the rela- 
tion between publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions. I believe that independently controlled educa- 
tion is essential to the life of a democracy. I think all state 
controlled education in this country would be most unfor- 
tunate, but at the same time we are confronted with a very 
unique problem as it stands today. For the past few years 
practically all the colleges and universities in the United 
States have been Federally subsidized, under the A.S.T.P., 
under the V 12 program and now under the G-I Bill of 
Rights. The result of this is that many of these colleges, 
particularly the smaller and weaker ones, have been living 
in a style to which they are not altogether accustomed. They 
are not willing to give up this particular style of living, 
with the result that there is tremendous pressure toward the 
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provision of a Federal subsidy to be granted to both public 
and privately controlled institutions. 

I am unalterably opposed to this subsidy. There are 
1694 colleges and universities in the United States. Of 
these 1137 are privately controlled. Now, in the early days 
of foundations like Princeton and Harvard and Yale, the 
institutions were established to train for the professions. 
They had certain strict educational disciplines and the em- 
phasis was doing their job very thoroughly. Then came the 
day when democracy insisted. that everyone must have the 
right to an education at the public expense, if they couldn’t 
afford it otherwise, and so came into being our great state 
colleges and our state universities. As time went on, how- 
ever, the number of small weak inadequately financed pri- 
vately controlled colleges began to increase in the various 
states throughout the country. 

I happened to speak to the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in Kentucky. There were 33 colleges rep- 
resented. 32 of them. were privately controlled institutions; 
one of them was the State University of Kentucky. Now, 
people are complaining about the amount of money necessary 
to finance great institutions like the University of Michigan, 
and the State College of Michigan. If you multiply the 
expenditure and the cost of these smaller institutions, many 
of them now inadequately financed, the appropriations would 
be so great as to be almonst beyond concept. 

There is another grave problem, in this connection. Have 
we any right to endanger the great investment in establish- 
ments such as the University of Michigan, by spreading the 
tax educational income too thinly? There are certain definite 
limitations to that tax educational income. If we do spread 
it too thinly we are not only going to endanger the magnifi- 
cent work being done by many of our state colleges and uni- 
versities, but we are not going to be in a position to adequately 
finance the privately controlled institutions throughout the 
country. Not only that, but a further grave question is in- 
volved, in that the principle of the separation of church and 
state still exists, as far as our American democracy is concerned. 
In connection with having Federal subsidy even without en- 
dangering that principle, it is only democratic to assert that 
if one institution is helped all institutions must be helped. 
That means that you are going to have to assist privately 
controlled colleges of every name and kind. And if you do 
there will not only be this question as to the tremendous 
expenditure involved but there will be the question of the 
preservation of the principle of separation of church and 
state, which is one of the great principles on which 
Democracy is founded. 

Not only that, we are confronted with the need for a 
proportionate surrender of control on the part of these 
privately directed colleges, if they are going to receive public 
funds. However, the tendency does not seem to be in that 
direction. 

An interesting instance is Tuskegee Institute which I 
visited. | asked there if they received any funds from the 
state. “Yes, but we are a privately controlled institution.” 
I said, “Do you receive any funds from the country?” 
They said, “Yes, but we are a privately controlled institu- 
tion.” “Do you get any thing from the Federal govern- 
ment?” “Yes, but we are a privately controlled institution.” 
Not only that. I asked them if they had any other sources 
of me, and they said yes, from all over the country; they 
collected from various churches, from church groups, and 
others. If we are troubled with educational financing at 
all we ought to go to Tuskegee and take some lessons. 

Tuskegee asked the State of Alabama for a million dol- 
lars. They were granted $100,000 by the state. A statement 
has been issued by Tuskegee to go to all the alumni and 


friends of the institution, stating that this $100,000 is only 
the first step toward the million dollar appropriation they 
expect to receive eventually from the State of Alabama, but 
they insist that they will not allow anything to interfere 
with the private control of Tuskegee Institute. The way it 
is done is this. According to the law there are six trustees 
named by the Governor of Alabama; six out of a board of 
25. Those six can vote on any matters submitted to the 
board, except those having to do with the self perpetuation 
of the other 19 members of the board of trustees. Gentle- 
men, under these circumstances there is absolutely no reason 
to have state representation on this board whatever, but that 
is an indication of the attitude that is not limited to 
Tuskegee. 

Several years ago a survey was taken of a number of 
privately controlled institutions as to what their feelings 
were toward the granting of a Federal subsidy. 98 percent 
at that time replied that they were opposed to a Federal 
subsidy. A few months ago a similar questionnaire was sent 
out, and about 98 percent were in favor of a Federal subsidy. 

If there is to ‘be Federal subsidy. We are confronted also 
with the question as to the presentation of the facts of 
history and philosophy as interpreted by one type of religion 
as compared with another and which may differ radically 
from philosophy or history as taught at the University of 
Michigan or Michigan State College. Is the state to have any 
control with regard to the interpretation of history which is 
going to be standard and which is going to be the sort of 
thing that we think we are intellectually honest in employing 
in our state colleges and our state universities? 

On the other hand I believe that there are some instances 
where Federal aid may be desirable. Take a state like Miss- 
issippi. Mississippi has a population of two million; one 
million of which are Negroes and poor whites, practically 
non-tax income producing. Mississippi has a state university, 
a state college, a State College for Women, two major 
Negro State institutions on the level of higher education, to 
say nothing of the tremendous elementary and secondary 
school system of the state. It is exceedingly difficult for 
Mississippi with its meagre resources to carry this tre- 
mendous load. They are doing a magnificent job incident- 
ally, and I have the greatest respect for them. I wish I had 
time to talk about what is being done in connection with 
education in Mississippi, and it is decidedly to the credit of 
the state. 

Not only that, if it is necessary to give funds to a state 
like Mississippi they should be given on the basis of need, 
and of need alone. The state must demonstrate its ability 
to achieve self-support, or indicate that it is hopelessly in- 
capable of maintaining a decent educational system. The idea 
of giving Federal funds to the State of New York, or the 
State of Michigan, or the State of Washington, is the finest 
example of opening opportunities for political interference, 
for federal control of education and for the destruction of 
independently controlled education in this country that one 
could possibly ask for. 

‘Then we are interested in the question of Communism 
on our campuses. The impression is that we have a great 
deal of communistic activity. On the questionnaire we had 
a very frank direct question. “Has there been any Com- 
munistic teaching or activity on your campus within the past 
five years which has attracted attention?” There are only 
two answers to that question, gentlemen. Yes or no. 

An interesting thing is that out of 89 institutions visited 
there were only 13 where there was the slightest indication 
that there had been communistic activity which had at- 
tracted attention. That does not mean that there is no com- 
munism in our colleges and universities. There is. But I do 
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want to say this to you, that I do believe that the handling 
of it in the American press had given the impression that it 
is far more of a factor than it actually is, as far as in- 
fluencing the minds of our student bodies and our faculties 
are concerned. If you are looking for the breeding places 
of communism in the United States I do not believe you 
will find them on the campuses of American colleges and 
universities. And I want to say this, that I do not think there 
is a much more loyal group of people to our American form 
of government than the faculties and students who make 
up our great colleges and universities, especially those which 
are under state control. Now, that seems like a very radical 
statement, particularly in view of the fact that we are con- 
stantly hearing about investigating committees moving in 
here and moving in there. 

Let me give you one or two instances as to why I believe 
that this is a sound conclusion. Take, for instance, the state 
of Indiana. The governor decided there were certain mem- 
bers of the law faculty, if you please, who should be in- 
vestigated by the Board of Regents on the charge of Com- 
munistic activity. The regents proceeded to conduct a very 
thorough investigation, and in order that there might be no 
question about it they invited the American Legion to join 
them in the hearings. Every hearing was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion. They brought in all the 
members of the faculty. They were not under oath. They 
were told to be very frank; that their testimony was not 
yoing to be used unless they were notified again; that they 
wanted an informal picture of the whole set-up. The re- 
sult was, after a very thorough investigation lasting months, 
no evidence was uncovered. Then they called on the Student 
Leaders, the president of the Student Republican Club, of 
the Associated Students, of the Student Socialist Club, and 
so on. The sum total of the testimony was that one student 
had overheard one other student say that Professor So and 
So was a Communist. Then the board reported its findings 
to the governor. What was behind the whole thing was 
this, the Communists in Indiana had asked to be placed upon 
the ballot. 

| personally do not believe they have any right to a place 
on the ballot. I believe strongly that any group opposed to 
our government, and that is subversive and advocating the 
overthrow of that government by force has no place in the 
United States of America. 

The secretary of state refused to place the party on the 
ballot. 

Now, there are always a certain number of liberal minded 
people in the world, and thank God for that, because I do 
not believe that we would make very much progress unless 
there were a few liberal minded people in education, There 
were liberals, in Indiana including three members of the 
law faculty of the University who signed a petition asking 
the secretary of state to reconsider. In their affidavit they 
stated that they were not Communists; that they had no 
Communistic sympathies. Two of them were enrolled as 
Republicans. The other one was enrolled as a Democrat; 
in one of the places where they have two Republicans to one 
Democrat in the United States. 

This petition went in. The interesting thing is that the 
secretary of state reconsidered, and the Communist party 
was placed on the ballot. The total Communist vote in the 
state of Indiana in that election was 2,000 votes. Now, I 
want to say to you gentlemen if that type of thing is an 
indication of our institutions being riddled with Communism, 
we better close our institutions right away. 

I am thinking of another institution with an enrollment 
of 13.400 students. They had a chapter of the AY D—Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy. The American Youth for Demo- 


cracy is a Communist front organization. I am glad to tell 
you that there are more dead chapters of it today than there 
are live ones on American campuses, and where charters 
have been granted to it it has made trouble, and it has been 
necessary again and again to withdraw those charters. Where 
charters have not been granted there has not been so much 
difficulty. In this particular institution a group organized an 
American Youth for Democracy chapter. They had 30 pros- 
pective members. They proceeded to ask for a charter. The 
student government refused to give them that charter. They 
then proceeded to meet and operate anyway. The student 
government handled the matter not on the basis of disloyalty 
to the American government, but on the charge of disloyalty 
to the student government. The leaders were tried and con- 
victed, and their dismissal was recommended to the admin- 
istration of the institution, and they were dismissed. 

Later the F. B. I. had an investigation. The F. B. I. 
discovered that there were 30 students involved of an en- 
rollment of 13,400; and 6 of the 30 students were Com- 
munists. If 6 students can overthrow the loyalty of the bal- 
ance of 13,400 students to our government, again I repeat, 
gentlemen, that we ought to close up our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

There are those involved as communists, but they are a 
definite minority, and they are receiving attention far beyond 
their deserts. They are creating a lack of confidence in our 
great universities and colleges, which is part of the “divide 
and ruin” policy of the Communist party. It we cannot 
trust the presidents, the deans, the faculty members of our 
institutions, I don’t know whom we can trust. 

However we have been very neglectful, in this respect, 
that the average American student hasn’t the slightest con- 
cept of the system of government under which he lives. 
He isn’t intelligent about it. And we have not provided 
adequately for his training and for his being taught the out- 
standing features of our own system of government. 

1 am very much in favor of; I am tremendously in favor 
of insisting upon a course in American government, in the 
American way of life for every student and graduate of an 
American College or University, particularly our state col- 
leges and universities. Down in Texas they require a course 
on the constitution of Texas. It never did anybody any 
good that I could discover, but in the majority of our insti- 
tutions there isn’t the attention to teaching our own system 
of government, whether state or national that there should 
be. 

Now I maintain that if a student has an intelligent con- 
cept of the system of government under which he is living 
it is safer to expose him to other ideologies with which he 
can compare the system under which he lives. Now, we can 
say what we want to. I would much rather have a student 
in one of our higher educational institutions learn about 
Communism and Fascism from a man whose intellectual 
integrity is unquestioned than I would to have him pick it 
up on the street corner, or in a secret meeting in somebody’s 
cellar; and that is the very thing that is being done, due to 
our neglect to have the American History and American 
government as a required course. I know you educators do 
not like required courses. I see no reason why if a subject 
is worth teaching it cannot be made just as interesting if it 
is required as it can be if it is elected. I think we must stand 
together to see that our people get a really intelligent con- 
cept of the system of government under which they are 
living. 

Another matter that faces us is this. Education is a pro- 
cess which prepares a person to meet the various crises or 
emergencies in life. Education is an evolutionary process. It 
has to keep pace with an ever-changing world. No one 
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would want to be born into an uneducated democracy, 
largely dependent upon an illiterate religion and prepared 
for life by the kind of teaching that is only concerned with 
the use of plows and hammers and money in one’s purse. 

Education, democracy and religion are inseparable in 
American life today. Religion offers a form of philosophy 
which enables a student to so unite the warring elements in 
his own personality into a compact unit as to be able to meet 
the various crises and emergencies that life has to offer. 
Democratic government of, for and by the people places 
upon him insistence that he must live not for himself alone 
but he must live as well for the sake of others, and he must 
bear his full share of responsibility in shaping the destiny of 
the people of which he is a part. 

Education acquaints him with the strengths and weak- 
nesses of human personality, with the various elements that 
go to make up the environment in which he lives, and how 
those strengths and weaknesses and those elements can be so 
mastered as to make him the controller of his own destiny. 

A few years ago in our great state colleges and unversities 
one could hear college professors speak rather condescend- 
ingly, with just the slightest tinge of ridicule, when it came 
to any discussion of religion. Every president was very hesi- 
tant about expressing—that is particularly in the state col- 
leges and universities, anything that suggested definiteness 
when it came to an integrated philosophy of life. 

A strange thing has happened, and that is in most of our 
institutions, the faculties and the administrators have become 
aware of a distressing lack in our educational program. We 
have no integrated philosophy to give a student, which will 
help determine the use he is going to make of the education 
he receives on our campuses after he goes out into the work- 
a-day world. Not merely that; we have no motivating 
agency which is going to inspire him to work for the 
preservation and support and maintenance of a decent moral 
code. 

Now, of course in our various colleges and universities 
today an amazing amount of religion is being taught. The 
privately ce irolled college and university places consider- 
able emphasis upon it. The work they are doing in this field 
it not at all even. Some of the work is being done by men 
who are not particularly competent teachers. In many of 
our state institutions, in 36 of them, in fact, courses in 
religion are being given for credit at this particular moment. 
With this demand on the part of leaders in education for 
the teaching of an integrated philosophy, for the teaching of 
motivating agencies for morality has come the rise of an 
intellectual curiosity on the part of a great many students. 

This curiosity is not proceeding along the lines of con- 
ventional religion, but it is asking for reasons for belief in 
man, belief in God, belief in social responsibility, and belief 
in a moral code. It offers opportunity for areas of agree- 
ment upon which every man, be he Jew, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or even non-believer, can unite. I believe that 
we must use our great schools as a means of promoting areas 
of agreement, rather than emphasizing the areas of disagree- 
ment among us, when it comes to a philosophy that will 
inspire the student to live a better and higher and finer kind 
of life. 

Now, along with this increase in intellectual curiosity we 
have had at the same time a moral breakdown in most 
colleges. I went to one institution and asked the president 
if there had been any increase in cheating on his campus. 
He said “no, none of which I have been aware of.” That 
afternoon I talked to his faculty, and I mentioned in my 
address that I had found an increase in cheating on prac- 
tically every campus I had visited. When I had finished the 
president said “You have not yet finished working on your 


questionnaire. Some of the deans and my secretary are at 
your disposal. We have some routine business to transact. 
We will be very glad to excuse you if you want to go back 
to my office.” He was very polite, as college presidents 
usually are. The next morning five different members of 
that faculty called me up and said they were glad | brought 
out this emphasis on the increase in cheating. They reported 
that the unfinished business of the night before was the 
report of a committee on the moral breakdown on the cam- 
pus, especially as regards cheating. 

There has been a definite increase in lying, and cheating 
and stealing on our campuses, and we might just as well face 
it. Now, this is being done by a minority. It is very in- 
genious. I am thinking of one school where an examination 
was being held in one of these classes of 1500. They divided 
the class into sections. One fraternity house did not have an 
out-standing record for scholastic achievement. A student 
from this house went to the first section and took the 
examination. He took the dog from the fraternity house 
with him. The dog was very quiet the first part of the 
examination and after about ten minutes he began to raise 
a little disturbance. He was escorted out indignantly by 
the student who took the trouble to see that he got all the 
way back to the house. That particular fraternity house 
made a record in which every student averaged about 98 
per cent on that examination. It came out afterwards that 
the dog carried a copy of the examination questions under 
his collar. That is just an indication of the ingenious 
methods which have been employed. 

Now, please remember this, this is being done by a 
minority of students. The majority of students in our col- 
leges are firmly against it. 

I know some of us are going to say: “Are the veterans 
responsible for it?” No, I don’t believe they are. I want to 
say this, the veterans have constituted the finest group we 
have on our campuses. They have helped to raise the stand- 
ards. They are working hard. That is, some of them. But 
I want to say this to you that those who were no good in the 
armed forces are not one bit better on a campus of an 
American university. And just because a man has worn a 
uniform he is not necessarily a paragon of virtue as a result, 
and I think the sooner some of them get off our campuses, 
the better it is going to be for education and for them. I 
see no reason for our wasting public funds encouraging 
habits of laziness, and the lack of a sense of responsibility. 

All right. We have this increase in lying, cheating and 
stealing. How are we going to meet it? When the Harvard 
report came out—are there any Harvard men present? 

It was conspicuous for its avoidance of anything that had 
to do with morals or religion. Of course, Yale never being 
hesitant about taking a.'vantage of any mistake by Harvard 
proceeded to appoint ten men to make a careful study of 
religion and morals on the Yale campus. Six of these ten 
men were scientists, insuring a critical attitude toward the 
problem. After a year’s study they presented a magnificent 
report. I can’t go into it here except to say the first section 
was on worship. These six scientists stressed the need of 
worship as an element in education. The committee also 
recommended that Yale establish a department of religion 
on both the graduate and undergraduate level and suggested 
that the establishment of such a department would win 
distinction for Yale not only in this country but throughout 
the world. This department would have two objectives; 
one was to restore religion to academic respectability; and 
the second that the teaching of religion must be strictly 
non-sectarian. Among the subjects to be offered were An- 
thropology and religion, religion and psychology, the far 
eastern religions; Judaism and Christianity. Emphasis was 
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placed on the basic concepts of religion and on the effort 
to build social responsibility for the preservation and main- 
tenance of a decent moral code. The student could then 
refer to his Roman Catholic priest, to his Episcopalian min- 
ister, or Baptist or Methodist, or his Jewish rabbi, and 
ecure the sacramental background or history or atmosphere 
of his particular religious group. 

lowa University is doing good work in the field of re- 


ligion. The Bible College of Missouri is also outstanding. 
Your own Michigan State college, which I wish I had time 
to discuss, is making a significant contribution and not along 


lines of non-sectarian religion. “The issue in American higher 
education is between secularism and sectarianism. Basic 
fundamental religious truth has been neglected. We must 
furnish the students something, of an integrating philosophy 
and motivating agency for because the motives in men’s 
morality, minds and hearts are more important than 
machines man’s hands produce, for those motives determine 
the use to which those machines will be put, whether they be 
for lite or for death for good or for evil. 

Just one more point. It has to do with training in indus- 
trial relation and worker’s education. The colleges must 
devote their attention very seriously to this field. At our 
meeting of the association in Providence we had a panel. 
‘The panel was made up of outstanding labor representatives. 
They were from the CLO Textile Workers Union, and from 
the Extension Service of the Department of Labor, the 
Harvard Trade Union fellowships, and from universities, 
and other groups, devoting themselves to labor education. 
‘These representatives were asked what they wanted the 
colleges and universities to teach in this field. It was dis- 
covered that there were two approaches. One of them is to 
establish schools of industrial relations on a high level—a 
four year course; a most thorough course in economics and 
hanking and personnel and management; to offer all the 
things that would make up a thoroughly well rounded course 
in industrial relations both from the point of view of labor 
and from the point of view of management. 

Cornell University has established such a school and is 
doing a magnificent job. Their first appropriation was 
$200,000. The Legislature the following year appropriated 
$425,000 for the same purpose. The courses are taught in 
such a way that there is no question about intellectual 
integrity, and they are turning out men who can sit on 
either side of the council table and understand the problems 
of both management and labor. 

The other approach is through short courses in the 
extension service and in the summer school; courses like 
collective bargaining; courses which can be given in union 
halls or in your public high schools, to be held all over the 
state; six weeks; very inexpensive. 

Well, now, we found a division among these labor leaders. 
Some of the labor leaders said that they were opposed to 
schools like Harvard school, or the Cornell school, with their 
high academic standards, and very thorough and complete 
programs. ‘lhe opinion was expressed, that labor leaders 
of the present day were already sufficiently educated, and | 
could not agree with this opinion entirely. 

But the labor leaders were tremendously enthusiastic 
about workers’ education; these short courses on collective 
bargaining, etcetera. The point was stressed that we subsi- 
dize agriculture, and we should therefore subsidize workers’ 
education. A member of the board from one of the Mid- 
western universities said: “Gentlemen, if we subsidize this 
type of education as we do agriculture, please remember 
that because we subsidize agriculture we have improved 
soils; we have increased production, sorely needed in the 
United States at this time and we have improved distribu- 
tion. We have raised the standard, of living. If we grant 


these courses you request, will you guarantee eight hours’ 
work for eight hours’ pay? Will you guarantee to do your 
part to increase production, to improve distribution, and will 
you use this medium as a means of promoting industrial 
peace ?” 

One particular labor leader, and thank God he doesn’t 
represent the entire labor movement in this country, said, 
“Gentlemen, we are not interested in any of those things.” 

“In fact, if you have the kind of courses that we would 
like we might have more strikes rather than less.”” Now, 
please realize, gentlemen, that between January and August 
of 1946 over 93 million idle man days occurred in the 
United States due to 3,125 strikes. 

In view of the seriousness of the menace of communism, 
there isn’t one thing which will contribute more to the 
weakness of the United States in case of attack than a 
continuation of the economic unrest that prevails in this 
country at this present moment. If there was ever a time 
when we needed to apply intelligence to our economic prob- 
lems, that time is right now. 

Sometime ago the president of the Kentucky AFL went to 
the president of the University of Kentucky and said “We 
would like to have some short courses in collective bargain- 
ing, and so forth, a six weeks course, for our workmen.” 
The president appointed a faculty committee, who brought 
back a report favoring the idea. Then the labor leader came 
back and said, “Gentlemen, we don’t trust one member of 
the faculty of the University of Kentucky to teach these 
courses. We must insist on naming the teachers, determining 
the content of the courses, and the membership must be 
limited to members of the AFL.” 

Now, gentlemen, that approach is very crude, but it is 
not going to be that crude the next time. We must provide 
adequate instruction in our state colleges and our state 
universities, and I favor the four year level, and thorough 
courses in industrial relations. I favor the producing of 
men who when they go to the Department of Labor will 
know the sides both of management and labor, and when 
they sit down and represent labor know some of the prob- 
lems of the men on the other side of the table. We must 
produce such leaders. We must rid the labor movement of 
racketeering, and we must rid management of the people 
who are exploiting both labor and the public. The only way 
we can do it is to have labor education taught on a level of 
intellectual integrity which must be beyond question. 

It has been a great privilege to be with you. I wish I 
could talk to you about entrance requirements and about the 
way the state colleges and universities are financed and 
about many of the other problems. But let me say this to 
you. If there is one thing needed in America today it is 
confidence. If there is any danger from foes which seem to 
be threatening us at this moment, lack of confidence of our 
people in our own power, in our democratic institutions is 
in itself an invitation to take advantage of what they con- 
sider our weakness. After getting back from this study I 
hope I am a better American. I hope that I have a little 
better undestanding and I say it in a spirit of humility that 
I cannot well express, but I have a greater and greater 
respect for American traditions. I have a new sense of 
loyalty. I have a confidence in our institutions. And par- 
ticularly may I say that in every instance doors were thrown 
open, and there was the utmost cooperation, and I saw on 
the part of these educators a great desire to find out their 
own weaknesses, to correct their mistakes, to do a better job. 

Democratic education in this country has not failed. It 
has been through a tremendous upheaval. It has now 
reached the point where it is worthy of the utmost support 
you can give it, but we must have intelligent leadership and 
intelligent guidance; when. it comes to the relationship of 
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publicly and privately controlled institutions; when it comes 
to detecting Communism where it actually exists; when it 
comes to the teaching of an integrating philosophy, call 
it religion if you will, and when it comes to teaching indus- 


trial relations in such fashion that economic peace and 
security rather than economic unrest will be characteristic 
of the people of the United States. 

Thank you. 


Adventures in the World of Words 


“BE SURE THAT OUR SEMANTIC JOURNEYS TAKE US TO THE FACT” 
By DONALD M. BRIELAND, Visiting Professor of Speech, Omaha University, Omaha, Nebraska 
Delivered to the Women’s Institute of Omaha, Omaha Nebraska, June 16, 1948 


UR society knows pretty well what to expect from 
the modern woman. Today let’s be objective and 
not pull punches. Let’s look at the picture that 

society draws of the modern woman. We'll start at the 
top with your preference for outrageous hats. These hats 
can range from phonograph records tied under the chin 
with a ribbon to a bale of straw done up in red and orange 
trimmings and pierced by a veritable stilletto. (You will 
notice that I left out birds because I didn’t want to offend 
any member of the Audubon society who might he here 
today.) 

Next, go down to the mouth and we again see a part of 
society’s picture. The modern woman talks too much. Not 
only that, but when her husband starts to tell a story, she 
says, “Oh no, John. That happened at three o'clock, not at 
3:30.” 

Then to her hands. First of all, they require costly prep- 
arations, which incidently help to keep Walter Winchell 
en the radio. Also, money slips through those hands very 
easily. In fact, some people have said, “Extravagance thou 
art woman.” 

Also typical is a strong tendency toward dictatorship and 
domination. Here is the evidence for it. Look at the names 
of leading perfumes—Cobra, Surrender, Danger, Irresistible. 
I can’t see how the makers of Chanel No. 5 can sell their 
prosaic product when other brands promise domination over 
everyone. 

The woman, society says, seeks dictatorship, and at the 
same time her new length skirt is the mark of her surrender. 
The irresistible force, fashion, has met the immovable object, 
woman. And, you well know who won. Fashion shows that 
woman is fickle, but society tries to compensate by giving 
women the right to change their minds. 

Do you really like the picture that society paints of you? 
Do you think it fits you? Where did this picture come from? 
People have observed a few women and thea generalized so 
as to make these characteristics apply to the entire class. We 
have built up a stereotype that includes strange hats, talking 
too much, desire for domination, mismanagement of money, 
and slavery to fashion. Perhaps you feel the camera is out 
of focus on its picture of modern woman. You have a 
unique personality. You don’t want to be lumped off with 
the whole class of women. You’re too close to the stereotype 
and you can see its inaccuracies. 

But we do the same generalizing in our own way. Among 
our population elements, the Italian is looked upon as a 
musical, emotional person. The ty pical picture may be that 
of a fruit peddler. The Scandinavian is thrifty, but not so 
much as the Scotsman. He is also aloof and unemotional. 
We think of the Negro as less ambitious, less clean, less 
intelligent, less trustworthy than white people. Our portrait 
of the Jew indicates a higher intelligence, shrewdness in 
business. Sometimes he is not to be trusted. We prefabricate 
these pigeon holes and toss in individuals, assigning them 


to a type and assuming they conform fully to that type. 
tive power of the word Communism is enough to label Mr. 
Smith as a dangerous man. 

When we question a person concerning his racial or religious 
stereotypes, the best evidence presented is often, “Well, I 
knew a Swede, or a Negro, or a Jew once who was like 
that.” 

Then take the term Communist. (I don’t say take Com- 
munism because a congressional committee would object to 
that and investigate you, and no one wants that.) What do 
you think when you hear the statement, “Mr. Smith is a 
Communist.”’? First, you think that Communism is danger- 
ous, that Communists would like to overthrow our govern- 
ment, and that you don’t like Russia. This negative idea 
of Communism is associated with Mr. Smith and what hap- 
pens? We cannot sympathize with this philosophy that we 
don’t like. That is the first step. We don’t like Communism. 

Then secondly, the person who calls Mr. Smith a Com- 
munist may not like Mr. Smith. And in any case, the nega- 
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On the political scene today, Communism is the most 
powerful stereotype. It is a label for those people that we 
do not like. When that label is presented to an audience, 
then the word does our thinking for us. Poor Smith is a 
Communist, and Communists are all alike. 

I don’t believe that any of us want the Russian system 
here. We have good evidence for our belief that it would 
mean the end of Democracy. But that does not mean that 
we should tag a man a Communist when that tag is not 
necessarily deserved, or even if the label is deserved, he is 
not identical to any other member of the Communist party. 
Communism is a negative sanction because it “sanctions” a 
negative judgment. The stereotype applies no more than 
does the picture which society draws of the American woman, 

Words can cloud issues as well as make them more under- 
standable, and very similar words can have quite different 
effects. 

“A woman may be economical but not cheap, 
She may be a kitten but not a cat. 

Call her a chick but never a hen; 

Anyone who calls her that 

Won’t call her again.” 


On the civic scene, perhaps Jones is running for street 
commissioner, and Jones is 100-percent American. His 
campaign posters call him that. Thus you should vote for 
him. Our major parties are all parties of Americanism—the 
Democrats, the Republicans, the Socialists, even the Wallace 
party—which I like to call the hybridists. But what are the 
characteristics of this Americanism? We must follow up 
the cataclysmic statement that Jones or anyone else is 100- 
percent American by asking, “What is his definition of 
Americanism, and is it the same as mine?” Perhaps his idea 
of Americanism doesn’t extend to fixing the rough street 
running past your house even though it has needed fixing for 
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ten years. Perhaps his Americanism is concerned most with 
filling his department with all the members of the Jones 
family. Maybe Jones is more interested in using his position 
as a stepping stone to the office of mayor, or city manager. 
Yet, he is 100-percent American! Obviously we know noth- 
ing about him from that label. 

Listeners are also influenced by phrases such a “a de- 
fender of liberty” or a “true liberal.” (What is an untrue 
liberal?) Or perhaps an individual is a “real he-man” or a 
“fearless crusader.” Until we know what kind of liberty 
he would defend, what type of liberalism he is true to, or 
what makes him a real he-man, until we know for what he 
may crusade fearlessly, this man remains a mystery. Both 
negative labels which arouse our disapproval and positive 
ones which are appealing are part of a meaningless world 
of words. 

Because language is changing and flexible it creates prob- 
lems all its own. Words cannot be regarded as bricks out of 
which precise ideas are built. The confusion caused when a 
chef says to a taxidermist, “Boy, what I couldn’t do with a 
fish!” may not be significant in its effects on human events, 
but as speakers talk in vague abstractions, confusion is in- 
creased. We see it at its worst when we as citizens approve 
of and elect men who talk about liberty and freedom and 
against communism while never making specific statements 
of policy which apply to the office that they seek. 


Speakers and particularly political candidates tend to fill 
their addresses with meaningless slogans and catch words. 
Perhaps we lowans have become more critical, for we have 
just come through a primary election in which Governor 
Robert Blue ran on a platform of “a greater lowa.”’ The 
voter was supposed to say: 

“I’m for a greater lowa 
Blue is for a greater Iowa 
Therefore I’ll vote for Blue.” 


Such a slogan apparently was not much help, because Blue 
was decisively defeated. 


To talk about cuts in the European Recovery Program 
as “economy” and “good business” is hardly selling the 


‘House of Representative’s action to the American people in 


terms of the facts of the case. Price increases and the pos- 
sibility of more inflation have already cut down confidence 
in ERP. Here again more words which have little to do 
with the dynamics of such a crucial world problem. As 
speakers and listeners we must be sure that our semantic 
journeys take us to the facts. We must recognize individual 
differences and prevent sweeping generalizations no matter 
how attractive they may be. It is to the listener that one 
must look for better language habits, because the tendencies 
of public speakers will change only as audiences build up 
resistance to their glib pidgeon-holding techniques. If you 
are willing to be nourished on a diet made up of stereo- 
types and abstractions that is exactly what you will be served. 
Its nutritional value is not high enough to provide much 
growth. It is only when you begin asking searching ques- 
tions that aim at precise definitions of popular oratorical 
jargon that your listening will become critical. This is the 
first step toward its becoming creative. 


From an analysis of language the speaker uses you will 
be able to see whether he lives in a world of facts, whether 
he has ideas that can be clearly understood, and a specific 
program that inspires confidence. 

To you who are speakers, forsake the world of words, 
have a point and make it. 

For all of you who are listeners, be alert and critical. 
Don’t let this speaker or anyone else put anything over on 
you. 


-_” 





